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CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE AVENUE D’ANTIN. 


EW YEAR’S DAY. Or, as the French more emphatically term 

it, the Jour del’An. Gay groups went strolling along the Boule- 

vards in the glowing sunshine, gazing at the costly étrennes displayed 

in the tempting shops: women glancing at the perfect attire of other 

women that passed; men doffing their hats so perpetually that it almost 

seemed they might as well have kept them off altogether; children 

in their fantastic costumes chattering to their mothers and turning their 

little heads on all sides: all, men, women, and children apparently free 

from every care, save that of pleasure, which constitutes so observable a 
feature in Parisian life. 

Amidst the crowd, passing onwards with a listless step, as if pleasure 
had no part in his heart and he had no use for étrennes, was a solitary 
individual: a distinguished looking man of pleasing features and 
altogether refined face, whom few of the traversers could have mistaken 
for aught but an Englishman. Hisjmourning apparel and a certain 
air of sadness that pervaded his face seemed to be in unison. Several 
women ; ingrained coquettes from their birth, as French women nearly 
always are born to be; threw glances of admiration at the handsome 
man, in spite of the fact that their husbands—for that one day—were 
at their side; and wondered what near relative he had lost. But the 
gentleman passed on his listless way, seeing them not, and utterly 
unconscious that any answering glances from his own eyes were 
coveted. It was Sir Karl Andinnian. 

Close upon the burial of his ill-fated brother Adam, Mrs. Andinnian, 
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prostrate with grief and trouble, took to confine herself to her own 
apartment at Foxwood Court. Karl found himself nearly altogether 
excluded from her presence. Even at meals she declined to join him, 
and caused them to be served for herself apart. “ Do you wish me away 
from Foxwood ?” Karl one day asked her. ‘I do: I would be entirely 
alone,” was her reply. “I am aware that Foxwood is yours now, Karl, 
and you may think I have no right even to express a hint that you 
might for a time leave it; but I feel that the chance of my regaining 
strength and spirits would be greater if left entirely to myself: your 
presence here is a strain upon me.” 

The answer was to Karl welcome as sunshine in harvest. He had 
been longing to travel ; to try and find some relief from his thoughts 
in hitherto untrodden scenes: consideration for his mother—the con- 
sciousness that it would be wrong both in duty and affection to leave 
her—had alone prevented his proposing it. Within four-and-twenty 
hours he had quitted Foxwood. 

But Karl was not so soon to quit England. Various matters had to 
be settled in regard to the estate; and when he reached London his 
lawyers, Plunkett and Plunkett, said they should want him for a little 
while. The crime committed by Sir Adam so immediately upon the 
death of Sir Joseph, had caused a vast deal of necessary business to 
remain in abeyance. Certain indispensable law proceedings to be gone 
through, had to be gone through now. So Karl Andinnian perforce 
took up his temporary abode in London; and at the end of a week or 
two he crossed over the water, Vienna being his first halting place. 
The sojourn there of a former brother officer, Captain Lamprey, who 
had been Karl’s chiefest friend and stuck to him in his misfortunes, 
induced it. Captain Lamprey was staying in Vienna with his newly 
married wife, and he wrote to ask Karl to join them. Karl did so. 
Captain Lamprey’s term of leave expired the end of December. He 
and his wife were going home to spend the Christmas, and Karl 
accompanied them as far as Paris. Mrs. Andinnian, in answer to a 
question from Karl, whether she would like him to return to her for 
Christmas, had given him a resolute and ungracious No. 

So here he was, in Paris. It was all the same to him; this resting- 
place or that resting-place. His life had been blighted in more ways 
than one. Of Lucy Cleeve he thought still a great deal too much for 
hi€peace. She was far enough removed from him in all senses of the 
word. Ina letter received by Captain Lamprey from some friends at 
Winchester, it was stated that the Cleeves were wintering in Egypt. 
Where Karl’s own place of sojourn was next to be he had not decided, 
but his thoughts rather turned towards every chief continental city that 

was famed for its gallery of paintings. Karl had the eye of a true 
artist: to gaze at good paintings was now the only pleasure of his life. 
He had not yet anything like done with those in Paris and Versailles. 
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On his course along the Boulevards, passed he. Now and again his 
eyes turned towards the lovely étrennes with a longing; once in a way, 
when the throngs allowed him he halted to look and admire. A long- 
ing to buy étrennes himself, and that he had some one to give them to 
when bought. It was not well possible for any body to feel more com- 
pletely isolated from the happy world than did Karl Andinnian. 

“ How d’ye do, Sir Karl? Charming day for the holiday, is it not!” 

Sir Karl made some answering assent, raised his hat, bowed, and 
passed on. The remark had come from an Englishman with whom he 
had a slight acquaintance, who had come out shop-gazing with his 
flock of daughters. 

He went straight home then to his hotel—Hdétel Montaigne, Rue 
Montaigne. As he crossed the courtyard, the landlord—a ponderous 
gentleman with a ponderous watch-chain—came out and gave him 
some letters. From some cause the English delivery had been late 
that morning. 

One of the letters was from Captain Lamprey, the other from, 
Plunkett and Plunkett. Neither contained any interest; neither 
thought to wish him happiness for the New Year. It was all the same 
to Karl Andinnian: the New Year could not have much happiness in 
store for him. ; 

He strolled out again, turning his steps towards the Champs Elysées. 
It was but one o’clock yet, and the brightest part of the day. At one 
of the windows of the palace he fancied he caught a transient glimpse 
of the Empress. Shortly afterwards, the peculiar clatter of the Prince 
Imperial’s escort was heard advancing, surrounding the little prince in 
his carriage. 

The Champs Elysées were bright to-day. Children attired in silks 
and satins were playing in the sun, their bonnes sitting by in their 
holiday costume. New Year’s Day and All Saints’ Day are the two 
most dressy epochs in the year—as everybody knows. Invalids sat in 
the warmth : ladies flitted hither and thither like gay butterflies. 
By a mere chance, Karl always thought it so, his eyes fell on two 
ladies seated alone on a distant bench. Involuntarily his steps halted ; 
- his heart leaped up with a joyous bound. They were Mrs, and Miss 
Cleeve. 

But, ah ! how ill she looked—Lucy. The bounding heart fell agai 
as though some dead weight were pressing it. Thin, worn, white; 
with dark circles round the eyes, and lips that seemed to have no life 
in them, For a moment Karl wondered whether he might not approach 
and question her: but he remembered his bargain with Colonel 
Cleeve. 

They did not see him : they were looking at some children in front 
of them, playing at “‘ Malborough s’en va-t-en guerre.” Karl pursued the 
path he was on, which would carry him away from their bench at right 
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angles. He resolved that if they saw him he would go up and speak: 
if they did not, he must continue his way. 

And he had to continue it. Mrs. Cleeve, who did not look to be 
in strong health either, seemed absorbed by the play and the childish 
voices chanting the chanson ; Lucy had now bent her forehead upon her 
hand, as though some ache were there. Karl went on, out of sight, 
his brow aching too. 

* Bon jour, monsieur.” 

The salutation, which had a touch of surprised pleasure in its tone, 
came from a natty-looking little Frenchwoman, with a thin red face and 
shrewd grey eyes. She might have been given five-and-thirty years : 
but in the register of her native J/airie would have been found hard 
upon forty. Sir Karl stopped. She was Lucy’s maid: formerly Lucy’s 
nurse. 

“ C’est vous, Aglaé!” 

‘“‘ Mais oui, monsieur.” 

‘“‘T thought I saw Mrs. and Miss Cleeve sitting on a bench just now,” 
continued Karl, changing his language. ‘ Are you staying in Paris?” 

“Oh, very long since,” replied Aglaé, to whom both languages were 
nearly alike. “Our apartment is close by, sir—a small house in the 
Avenue d’Antin. The delight to find myself in my proper land again, 
where I can go about without one of those vilain bonnets, and hear no 
street gamins hoot at me, is untellable.” 

“T understood that Colonel Cleeve and his family had gone to Egypt 
for the winter,” observed Karl. 

“To Egypt, or to some other place of barbarisme : so it was pro- 
jected, sir. But my young lady, Miss Lucy, is not strong enough to be 
taken.” 

‘“‘ What is the matter with her?” asked Karl, with assumed quietness. 

“The matter? Oh! The matter is, that she has got no happiness 
left in her heart, sir,” cried Agla¢, explosively, as if in deep resentment 
against things in general. “It’s dried up. And if they don’t mind, she 
will just go unwarningly out of life. That’s my opinion: and, mind, 
sir, I do not go to say it without reason.” 

A slight blush mantled in Karl’s face. He seemed to be watching a 
red paper kite, that was sailing beneath the blue sky. 

“ They see it now, both of them; the Colonel and Madame ; they 
see that she’s just slipping away from them, and //ey are ill. Ah but! 
the senseless—what you call it >—distinctions—that the English set up!” 

‘“‘ But what is the cause?” asked Karl. Though it seemed to him 
that he could discern quite well without being answered. 

Aglaé threw her shrewd eyes into his. 

“I think, sir, you might tell it for yourself, that. She has not been well 
since that fever. She was not well before the fever, since—since about 
the month of May.” 
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He drew in his lips, Aglaé, with native independence, continued to 
stare at him. 

“Why don’t you call and see her, sir?” 

“‘ Because—well, I suppose you know, Agla¢. I should not be 
welcome to Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve.” 

“And the poor young lady, who never did harm to living soul, is to 
be let shrink down into her grave for the sake of English prejudice! / 
can see. I’ve got my wits about me, and have seen it all along. My 
service to you, sir. Bon jour.” 

The maid went on in a rage, her dainty cap nodding, her smart 
boots going down rather more noisily than was needful. Sir Karl 
walked about until the daylight was fading, and then strode back rapidly 
to his hotel with the air of a man who is about to carry out some resolu- 
tion that will not wait. Ae was. A resolution that had been floating in 
his mind before he saw Lucy or encountered her maid. 

Colonel Cleeve was seated alone that evening in his dining-room in 
the Avenue d’Antin, when a letter was delivered to him. For a few 
minutes he let it lie unheeded. The thoughts he was buried in were 
very sad ones—they ran on the decaying strength of his only daughter. 
It seemed to him and Mrs, Cleeve that unless some wonderful change 
—say a miracle, for instance—interposed, Lucy’s life was not worth 
many weeks’ purchase. They knew now—he and his wife—that the 
parting with Karl Andinnian had been too cruel for her. 

Arousing himself from his gloomy visions, the Colonel opened the 
note—which had been left by hand. Why here was a strange thing !— 
he started in surprise. Started when he saw the contents of the letter 
and the signature appended. Had the miracle come? 

It was one of the plain, candid, straight-forward letters, so character- 
istic of Karl Andinnian. He said that he had chanced to see Miss 
Cleeve that day, that he had been shocked by her appearance; that he 
had happened to hear from Agla¢ subsequently how very alarmingly she 
was failing. He went on to add with shrinking deprecation, every 
word of which told of the most sensitive refinement, that he feared the 
trouble of last May might have had something to do with it, and be 
still telling upon her. He then put a statement of his affairs, as to 
possessions and income, before Colonel Cleeve, and asked whether he 
might presume again to address Lucy now that he could offer a good 
settlement and make her Lady Andinnian. 

Three times over Colonel Cleeve read the note, pausing well to reflect 
between each time. Then he sent for his wife. 

“‘ He is of no family—and there’s that dreadful slur upon it besides,” 
remarked the Colonel talking it over. ‘‘ But it may be the saving of 
Lucy’s life.” 

“It is a good letter,” said Mrs. Cleeve, reading it through her eye- 
glass. 
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“It’s as good and proper a letter as any young man could write. 
All his instincts are honourable. Some men might have written to Lucy 
herself. ' Putting aside his lack of family and the other disrepute, we 
could not wish a better son-in-law than Sir Karl Andinnian.” 

“Yes,” deliberated Mrs, Cleeve after a pause. “True. The dis- 
advantages are great: but they seem little when balanced against the 
chance of restoring Lucy’s life. She will be a baronet's wife; she will 
be sufficiently rich : and—I think—she will be intensely happy.” 

“Then I’ll send for him,” said Colonel Cleeve. 

The interview took place on the following morning. It was a 
peculiar one. Just as plainly open as Karl had been in his letter, so 
was the Colonel now. 

“TI think it may be the one chance for saving my child’s life,” he 
said: “for there is no denying that she was very much attached to you, 
Sir Karl. Sitting alone after dinner last evening, I was telling myself 
that nothing short of a miracle could help her: the doctors say they 
can do nothing, the malady is on her mind—though for my part I think 
the chief ill is the weakness left by that ague-fever. Your letter came 
to interrupt my thoughts ; and when I read it I wondered whether that 
was the miracle.” 

“If you will only give me Lucy, my whole life shall be devoted to 
her. best comfort, sir,” he said in a low tone. “My happiness was 
wrecked equally with hers: but I am a man and therefore stronger to 
bear.” 

“Nothing would have induced me to give her to you had your 
brother lived,” resumed the Colonel. ‘If I am too plain in what I 
say I must beg you to excuse it: but it is well that we should under- 
stand each other thoroughly. Yourself I like; I always have liked you: 
but the disgrace reflected upon you was so great while your brother 
was living, a convict, that to see Lucy your wife then would I think 
have killed both me and Mrs#Cleeve. Take it at the best, it would 
have embittered our lives for ever.” 

“Had my unfortunate brother lived, I should never have attempted 
to ask for her, Colonel Cleeve.” 

“ Right. I have observed that on most subjects your ideas coincide 
with my own. Rather than that—the disgrace to her and to us; and 
grievous though the affliction it had brought to me and her mother 
—we would rather have laid our child to rest.” 

The deep emotion with which Colonel Cleeve spoke—the generally 
self-contained man whose calmness almost bordered upon apathy— 
proved how true the words were, and how terribly the sense of disgrace 
would have told upon him. 

“But your unhappy brother has paid the forfeit of his crimes by 
death, Sir Karl: and it is to be hoped and expected that in time the 
remembrance of him and of what he did will die out of people’s minds. 
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Therefore we have resolved to trust to'this and give you Lucy. It will 
be better than to let her die.” 

Sir Karl Andinnian drew in his slender lips. But that he had passed 
through a course of most bitter humiliation—and //a/, wherever it falls, 
seems for the time to wash out pride—he might have shown resentment 
at the last words. The Colonel saw he feit the sting: and he wished 
it had not been his province to inflict it. 

“It was best to explain this, Sir Karl. Pardon me for its sound of 
harshness. And now that it is over and done with, let me say that 
never for a moment have I or Mrs. Cleeve blamed you. It was not 
your fault that your brother lost himself; neither could you have helped 
it: and we have both felt almost as sorry for you as though you had 
been a relative of our own. I beg that henceforth his name may never 
be mentioned between you and us: the past, so far as regards him, 
must be as though it had never been. Will you see Lucy?” 

“ If I may,” replied Karl, a smile succeeding to the sadness on his 
face. ‘‘ Does she know I am here?” 

‘She knows nothing. Her mother thought it might be better that 
I should see you first. You can tell her all yourself, Sir Karl. But 
mind you do it quietly, for she is very weak.” 

Lucy happened to be alone in the salon. She sat in a great red 
velvet arm-chair as big as a canopy, looking at the pretty étrenne her 
mother had given her the previous day—a bracelet of links studded 
with turquoise and a drooping turquoise heart. A smile of gratitude 
parted her lips; though tears stood in her eyes, for she believed she 
should not live to wear it long. : 

“ Lucy,” said her father, looking in as he opened the door, “I have 
brought you a visitor who has called—Sir Karl Andinnian.” 

Lucy rose in trembling astonishment; the morocco case, which had 
been on her lap, falling to the ground. She wore a dress of violet silk, 
and Aglaé had folded about her a white shawl—for chillness was present 
still, Karl advanced, and the Colonel shut them in together. 

He took both her hands in his, slipping the bracelet on to her at- 
tenuated wrist,—and quietly held them. The poor wan face and the 
hectic colour his presence had called up, had all his attention just 
then. 

“I saw you in the Champs Elysées yesterday, Lucy. It pained me 
very much to see you so much changed.” 

“ Did you see me? I was there with mamma. It is the fever I had 
in the summer that hangs about me and does not let me yet get strong.” 

“Ts it nothing else, Lucy?” 

The hectic deepened to crimson. The soft brown eyes dropped 
beneath the gaze of his. 

“I fancied there might be another cause for it, Lucy; and I have 
ventured to say so to Colonel Cleeve. He agrees with me.” 
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“You—you were not afraid to call here !” she exclaimed, as if the 
fact were a subject of wonder. 

“What I had to say to Colonel Cleeve I wrote by letter. After that 
he invited me to call.” 

Karl sat down on the red sofa opposite the chair, and put Lucy 
by him, his arm entwining her waist. “I want you,” he said, “to tell 
me exactly what it is that keeps you from getting strong, Lucy.” 

“‘But I cannot tell you, for I don’t know,” she answered with a little 
sob. “I wish I could get well, Karl—for poor papa and mamma’s 
sake.” 

“Do you think I could do anything towards the restoration, Lucy ?” 
he continued, drawing her closer to his heart. 

“What could you do?” 

“Watch you, and tend you, and love you. And—and make you 
my wife.” 

“Don’t jest, Karl,” she said whispering and trembling. “ You know 
it may not be.” 

“ But if Colonel and Mrs, Cleeve say that it may be?” 

The tone of his voice was redolent of anything but jesting: it was 
one of deep truthful emotion. Lucy looked questioningly up at him. 

“Oh Karl, don’t play with me! What do you mean ?” 

He caught the sweet face and held it to his. His own hands were 
trembling, his face was pale as hers. But she could not mistake his 
grave earnestness. 

“Tt means, my darling, that you are to be mine for ever. My wife : 
Lady Andinnian. They are going to give you to me: your father 
brought me here that I might myself break it to you.” 

A minute’s doubting look; a slight shiver as if the joy were too 
great ; and then with a soft sigh she let her head fall on his breast—its 
future resting place. 

“‘ And what’s this that you were looking at, Lucy ?” he asked after a 
waile, turning the pretty bracelet round and round her wrist. 

“Mamma bought it me yesterday for my New Year's étrenne. I was 
thinking—before you came—that I might not live to wear it.” 

“T was thinking yesterday, Lucy, as I walked along the Boulevards 
that I would give a great deal to have some one to buy étrennes for. 
It is not too late, is it? Meanwhile a 

Breaking off his sentence he took a very rare ring from his finger, 
one of the most brilliant of opals encompassed by diamonds. She had 
rever seen him wear it before. 

“Oh, how very beautiful !” she exclaimed, as it flashed in a gleam of 
reflected sunlight. 

“T do not give it you, Lucy,” he said, putting it upon her finger. 
“T lend it you until I can find another fit to replace it. ‘That may be 
in a day or so. This ring was my father’s: made a present of to him 
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by an Eastern Sultan, to whom he was able to render an essential 
service. At my father’s death it came to my brother: and—later—to 
me.” 

Karl’s voice dropped as he was concluding. Lucy Cleeve felt for 
him ; she knew what /e must feel at the allusion. She glided her hand 
into his unsought. 

“So until then this shall be the earnest of our betrothal, Lucy. You 
must take care of it: and of my love.” 

“Karl, I think Heaven must have been at work for us!” she softly 
whispered, her eyes wet with tears of joy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
DOWN AT FOXWOOD. 
As Sir Karl Andinnian was leaving the house, he saw Colonel and 
Mrs. Cleeve in the dining-parlour. The latter held out her hand to 
Karl. He clasped it warmly. 

“T am glad it is settled,” she said in a low, impressive tone. “ You 
will take good care of her, I know, and make her happy.” 

“With the best energies of my heart and life,” was his earnest 
answer, “ Dear Mrs. Cleeve, I can never sufficiently thank you.” 

The voices penetrated to a dressing-chamber at the end of the short 
passage, whose door was ajar. A lady in travelling attire peeped out. 
It was Miss Blake ; who had just arrived from England somewhat un- 
expectedly. Karl passed out at the front door. Miss Blake’s eyes, 
wide open with astonishment, followed him. 

‘Surely that was Captain Andinnian!” she exclaimed, advancing 
towards the dining-room. 

“Captain Andinnian that used to be, Theresa,” replied Colonel 
Cleeve. ‘ He is Sir Karl Andinnian now.” 

“‘ Yes, yes: but one is apt to forget new titles,” was her impatient 
rejoinder. ‘I heard he was staying in Paris. What should bring him 
in ¢his house? Is he allowed to call at it?” 

“For the future he will be. He is to have Lucy. Mrs. Cleeve will 
tell you about it,” concluded the Colonel: “I must write my 
letters.” 

Mrs. Cleeve was smiling meaningly. Theresa Blake, utterly puzzled, 
looked from one to the other. 

“ Have Lucy!” she cried. “ Have her for what?” 

“Why to be his wife,” said Mrs. Cleeve. ‘‘Could you not have 
guessed, Theresa ?” 

“¢ To—be—his—wife !” echoed Miss Blake. “Karl Andinnian’s! 
No, no; it cannot be.” 

“ But it és, Theresa. It has been settled to-day. Sir Karl has now 
gone out from his first interview with her. Why, my dear, I quite 
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believe that if we had not brought it about, Lucy would have died. 
They are all the world to each other.” 

Miss Blake went back to her room with her shock of agony. From 
white to scarlet, from scarlet to white, changed her face, as she sat down 
to take in the full sense of the news, and what it inflicted on her, A 
cry went up aloud to Heaven for pity, as she realized the extreme depth 
of her desolation. 

This second blow was to Miss Blake nearly if not quite as cruel as 
the first had been. It stunned her. The hope, that Karl Andinnian 
would return to her, had been dwelt on and cherished as the weeks had 
gone on until it became as a certainty in her inmost heart. Of course 
his accession to wealth and honours augmented the desirability of a 
union with him, though it could not augment her love. To find that 
he was indeed to have Lucy, was truly terrible. 

Miss Blake had undergone disappointment on another score. The 
new modes of worship in Mr. Blake’s church, together with the 
Reverend Guy Cattacomb, had collapsed. Matters had gone on 
swimmingly until the month of December. Close upon Christmas the 
rector came home: it should perhaps be mentioned that his old 
curate had died. Mr. Blake was hardly fit to return to his duties ; but 
the reports made to him of the state of things in his church (they had 
been withheld during his want of strength), brought him back in grief 
and shame. His first act was to dismiss the Rev. Guy Cattacomb : 
his second to sweep away innovations and restore the service to what 
it used to be. Miss Blake angrily resented this : but she was helpless 
to hinder it. Her occupation in Winchester was gone; she was for 
the present tired of the place, and considered whither her steps should 
be next directed. She had a standing invitation to visit the Cleeves, 
and felt inclined to do so, for she loved the gay Parisian capital with 
all her heart. Chance threw her in the way of Captain Lamprey. 
She heard from him that Sir Karl Andinnian was in Paris ; and it need 
not be stated that the information caused the veering scale to go down 
with arun. Without writing to apprise Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve, she 
started. And, in the first few minutes of her arrival at their house, she 
was gratified by the sight of Karl; and heard at the same time the 
startling tidings that destroyed her hopes for ever. 

It was like a fate. Comme un sort, as Mademoiselle Aglaé might 
have phrased it. Only a few months before, when Miss Blake got 
home to Winchester from Paris, her heart leaping and bounding with 
its love for Karl Andinnian, and with the prospect of again meeting him, 
she had been struck into stone at finding that his love was Lucy’s; so 
now, hastening to Paris from Winchester with somewhat of the same 
kind of feelings, and believing he had bade adieu to Lucy for ever, 
she found that the aspect of matters had altered, and Lucy was to be 
the wife of his bosom. Miss Blake’s state of mind was not an enviable 
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one. And—whereas she had hitherto vented her silent anger on Lucy, 
woman fashion, she now turned it on Sir Karl. 

Waiting until the trace of some of the anguish had passed from her 
white face, until she had smoothed her hair and changed her travelling 
dress, and regained composure of manner, she went into the presence 
of Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve. ‘They were yet in the dining-room, talk- 
ing of Lucy’s future prospects ; getting, in fact, with every word more 
and more reconciled to them. 

“ The alliance will be an everlasting disgrace to you,” quietly spoke 
Miss Blake. “ It will degrade Lucy.” 

“‘T do not see it, Theresa,” said the Colonel. “I do not think any 
sensible people would see it in that light. And consider Lucy’s state of 
health! Something had to be sacrificed to that. This may, and I 
believe will, restore her: otherwise she would have died. The love 
they bear for each other is marvellous—quite out of the common.” 

Theresa bit her pale lips to get’a little colour in them. “A man 
whose brother was tried and condemned for wilful murder, and who 
died a convict striving to escape from his lawful fetters! He is no 
proper match for Lucy Cleeve.” 

“ The man zs dead, Theresa. His crimes and mistakes have died 
with him. Had he lived, the convict, we would have followed Lucy 
to her grave rather than allowed one of the Andinnian family to enter 
ours.” 

Theresa played with a tremendously big wooden cross of black 
wood, that she wore appended to a long necklace of black beads— 
the whole thing most incongruously unbecoming, and certainly not in 
the best of taste in any point of view. That she looked pale, vexed, 
disturbed, Colonel and Mrs, Cleeve saw: and they set it down in their 
honest and simple hearts to her anxiety for Lucy. 

“ Against Sir Karl Andinnian nothing can be urged, Theresa: and 
his brother, as I say, is dead,” returned the Colonel. “In himself he 
is everything that can be desired : a sweet tempered, honourable gen- 
tleman. He is a baronet of the realm now, you know; and his pro- 
posed settlement on Lucy is good.” 

“T don’t call him rich,” doggedly returned Miss Blake. “Compare 
him with some baronets.” 

“ And compare him, on the other hand, with others! His income 
averages about seven thousand a-year, I believe. Out of that, he will 
accord his mother a good portion while she lives. Compare that with. 
my income, Theresa—as we are on the subject of comparisons; I 
cannot count anything like /wo thousand.” 

** Are you sure that he is worthy of Lucy in other ways?” resumed 
Miss Blake, her tone unpleasantly significant. “I have heard tales of 
him.” 

“What tales ?” 
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“Words dropped from the officers at Winchester. To the effect that 
he is wild.” 

“T can hardly believe that he is,” said the Colonel uneasily after a 
pause. ‘I should dislike to give Lucy to any man of that kind.” 

“ Oh well, it may not be true,” returned Miss Blake, her suggestive 
conscience reminding her that she was saying more than she ought: 
or, rather, giving a colouring to it that she was not altogether justified 
in. ‘You know little Dennet. More than a year ago; it was before 
I went abroad ; he was talking at the rectory one day about the officers 
generally, hinting that they were unsteady. I said—of course it was 
an absurd thing for me to say—that I felt sure Mr. Andinnian was 
steady : and Dennet rejoined in a laughing kind of way that Andin- 
nian was as wild as the rest. That’s the truth,” concluded Miss Blake 
honestly, in obedience to her conscience. 

Not very much, you will think ; but Colonel Cleeve did not like the 
doubt it implied ; and he resolved to set it at rest, if questioning could 
do it. That same evening, when Karl arrived to dinner, as invited, 
the Colonel caused him to be shown into a little apartment, that was 
as much a boot closet as anything else: but they were cramped for 
room in the Avenue d’Antin. Colonel Cleeve was standing by the 
fire. He and Karl were very much alike in one particular—that of 
unsophistication. In his direct, non-reticent manner, he mentioned 
the hint he had received, giving as nearly as possible the words Theresa 
had given. 

“Ts it true, or is it not, Sir Karl?” 

“Tt is not true: at leastin the sense that I fear you may have been 
putting upon it,” was the reply: and Karl Andinnian’s truthful eyes 
went straight into the Colonel’s. “When I was with the regiment I 
did some foolish things, sir, as the others did, especially when I first 
joined: a young fellow, planted down in the midst of careless men 
can hardly avoid it, however true his own habits and principles may 
be. When my father lay on his dying bed, he gave me some wise 
counsel, Colonel Cleeve.” 

“Did you follow it ?” 

“If I did not quite always, I at any rate mostly tried to. On my 
word of honour, Colonel Cleeve, I have not gone into the reckless 
folly that some men go. I can truly say that I have never done a 
wrong thing but I have been bitterly ashamed of it afterwards, whatever 
its nature ; and—and—have asked forgiveness of God.” 

His voice died away with the last hesitating sentence. That he was 
asserting the truth as before Heaven, Colonel Cleeve saw, and judged 
him arightly. He took Karl’s hands in his: he felt that he was one 
amid a thousand. 

“God keep you, for a true man and a Christian!” he whispered. 
“T could not desire one more worthy than you for my daughter.” 
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When they reached the drawing-room, Lucy was there: Lucy, who 
had not joined in the late dinner for some time past. She wore pink 
silk ; she had a transient colour in her face, and her sweet brown eyes 
lighted up at sight of Karl. As he bent low to speak to her, Theresa 
Blake covered her brow, as though she had a pain there. 

“ Madame est servie.” 

Sir Karl advanced to Mrs. Cleeve, as in duty bound. She put him 
from her with a smile. “Iam going on by myself, Sir Karl. Lucy 
needs support, and you must give it her. The Colonel has to bring 
Miss Blake.” 

And as Sir Karl took her, nothing loth, under his arm, and gave her 
the support tenderly, Miss Lucy blushed the rosiest blush that had been 
seen in her face for many a month. Mademoiselle Aglaé, superintend- 
ing the arrangement of the round table, had taken care that their seats 
should be side by side. Theresa’s fascinated eyes, opposite, looked at 
them more than there was any need for. 

“ Lucy has got a prize,” whispered the Colonel to her, as she sat on 
his right hand. ‘A prize, if ever there was one. I have been talking 
to him about that matter, Theresa, and he comes out nobly. And— 
do you see how changed Lucy is only in this one day ?—how well and 
happy she looks? Just think! it was only this time last night that his 
note was brought.” 

Miss Blake did see. Saw a great deal more than was agreeable ; the 
unmistakable signs of mutual love amidst the rest. Her own feelings 
were changing ; and she felt that she was not far off hating her heart’s 
cherished idol, Karl Andinnian, with a jealous and bitter and angry 
hatred. 

It was decided that the marriage should take place without delay ; at 
least, with as little delay as Lucy’s health should allow. Perhaps in Feb- 
ruary. Day by day, she grew better : appetite returned, spirits returned, 
the longing to get well returned : all three very essential elements in the 
cause. At a week or two’s end Lucy was so much stronger that the time 
was finally fixed for February, and Sir Karl wrote to Plunkett and 
Plunkett to prepare the deeds of settlement. He also wrote to his 
mother—which he had somewhat held back from doing: for instinct 
told him the news would terribly pain her ; that she would accuse him 
of being insensible to the recent loss of his brother. And he found 
that he had judged correctly; for Mrs. Andinnian did not vouchsafe 
him any answer. 

It grieved him much: but he did not dare to write again. It must 
be remembered that the relations between Karl and his mother were 
quite exceptional ones. She had kept him at a distance all his life, had 
repressed his instincts of affection ; in short, had held him in complete 
subjection. If she chose not to accord him an answer, Karl knew that 
he should only make matters worse by writing to ask why she would not. 
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“He has forgotten his il!-fated brother: he casts not a thought to 
my dreadful sorrow; he is hasting with this indecent haste to hear the 
sound of his own gay wedding bells!” As surely as though he had 
heard her speak the complaints, did Karl picture to himself the manner 
of them. In good truth, he would not have preferred to marry so soon 
himself ; but it was right that private feelings should give way to Lucy. 
They were in a hurry to get her to a warmer place ; and it was deemed 
better that Karl should go with her as her husband than as her lover. 
In the latter case, Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve must have gone—and he, 
the Colonel, wanted to be in England to attend to some matters of 
business, Sir Karl and his wife were to stay away for a year; perhaps 
more; the doctors thought it might be well for Lucy. Karl was only 
too glad to acquiesce: for the arrangement, as he candidly avowed, 
would leave him at liberty to allow his mother a year’s undisturbed 
possession of Foxwood. And so the month of January came to an end, 
Lucy gaining ground regularly and quickly. As to Miss Blake, she 
stayed where she was, hardening her heart more and more against Karl 
Andinnian. 

On the 6th of February Sir Karl went to London. The marriage 
was to take place in Paris on the 12th. He had various matters to 
transact, especially with his lawyers. The deeds of settlement on Lucy, 
previously despatched to Paris by Plunkett and Plunkett, had been 
already signed. Karl wrote a short note to his mother, saying he was 
in London and should run down to Foxwood and see her. In her reply, 
received by return of post, she begged he would ot go down to Fox- 
wood, as it might “only upset her”—if, the words ran, she might 
so far presume to deny his entrance to his own house. 

It was rather a queer letter. Karl thought so as he studied it. By 
one of the sentences ih it, it almost seemed as though Mrs, Andinnian 
were not aware of his projected marriage. The longer he reflected, the 
more desirable did it appear to him that he should see her. So he wrote 
again, craving pardon for disobeying her, but saying he must come down. 

About six o’clock in the evening he reached Foxwood. It was the 
last day of his stay; on the following one he must depart for Paris. 
A servant-maid admitted him, and Hewitt came out of the dining- 
room. ‘The man’s face wore a look of surprise. 

‘‘T suppose my mother is expecting me, Hewitt.” 

“T think not, Sir Karl. I took a telegram to the station this morn- 
ing, sir, to stop your coming,” he added in a confidential tone, as he 
opened the door to announce his master. 

Mrs. Andinnian was dining in solitary state in the solitary dining- 
room. She let fall her knife and fork, and rose up with an angry glare. 
Her dress was of the deepest mourning, all crape. Save the widow’s 
cap, ske had not put on mourning so deep for her husband as she wore 
for her ill-fated son. 
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“ How dared you come, after my prohibitory telegram, Karl?” she 
exclaimed, imperiously. 

“T have had no telegram from you, mother,” was his reply. “None 
whatever.” 

“One was sent to you this morning.” 

“T missed it, then. I have been about London all day, and did not 
return to the hotel before coming here.” 

He had been standing close to her with his hand extended. She 
looked fixedly at him for a few moments, and then allowed her hand 
to meet his. 

“Tt cannot be helped, now; but I am not well enough to entertain 
visitors,” she remarked. ‘‘ Hewitt, Sir Karl will take some dinner.” 

“You surely do not look on me as a visitor,” he said, smiling, and 
taking the chair at table that Hewitt placed. But, for all the smile, 
there was pain at his heart. “My stay will be a very short one, 
mother, for I must be away long before dawn to-morrow morning.” 

‘“‘ The shorter the better,” answered Mrs. Andinnian. And Sir Karl 
could not help feeling that it was scarcely the thing to say to a man 
coming to his own house. : 

He observed that only Hewitt was waiting at table: that no one else 
was called to bring in» things required by the fact of his unexpected 
intrusion. Hewitt had to go backwards and forwards. During one ot 
these absences Kar] asked his mother wy she should have objected to 
his coming. 

“You have been told,” she answered. “I am not in a state to bear 
the least excitement or to see any one. No visitor whatever is wel- 
comed at Foxwood. My troubles are great, Karl.” 

“T wish I could lighten them for you, mother.” 

“‘ You only increase them. But not willingly I am sure, Karl. No 
fault lies with you.” 

It was the kindest thing she had said to him. As they went on 
talking, Karl became more and more convinced, from chance expres- 
sions, that she was in ignorance of his engagement and approaching 
marriage. When Hewitt had finally left them together after dinner, 
Karl told her of it. It turned out that Mrs. Andinnian had never 
received the letter: though where the fault lay, Karl could not divine. 
He remembered that he had given it to the waiter of the Hotel 
Montaigne to post—a man he had always found to be very exact. 
Whether he had neglected it, or whether the loss lay at the door of the 
post itself, the fact was the same—it had never reached Mrs. Andinnian. 

She started violently when Karl told her. He noticed it particularly 
because she was in general so cold and calma woman. After staring 
at Karl for a minute or two she turned her gaze to the fire and sat in 
silence, listening to him. 

“Married!” she exclaimed, when he had stopped. “ Married !— 
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and your brother scarcely cold in his dishonoured grave! It must not 
be, Sir Karl.” ‘ 

Sir Karl explained to her why it must be. Lucy’s health required a 
more genial climate, and he had to take her to one without delay. 
When respect for the dead and consideration for the living clash, it 
was right and just that the former should give way, he observed with ~ 
emphasis. Mrs. Andinnian did not interrupt him; and he went on to 
state the arrangements he had completed as to Lucy’s settlement. He 
then intimated, in the most delicate words he could use, that their 
proposed prolonged residence abroad would afford his mother at 
present undisturbed possession of Foxwood; and he mentioned the 
income (a very liberal one) he had secured to her for life. 

She never answered a word. She made no comment whatever, good 
or bad; but sat gazing into the fire as before. Karl thought she was 
mortally offended with him. 

He said that he had a letter to write. Mrs. Andinnian gave a dash 
at the bell and ordered Hewitt to place ink and paper before Sir 
Karl. When tea came in she spoke a few words—asking whether he | 
would take sugar, and such like—but, that excepted, maintained her 
silence. Afterwards, she sat at the fire again in her arm-chair; buried 
in disturbed thought; and then she rose to pace the room with 
uncertain steps, like one who is racked by anxious perplexity. At first 
Karl felt both annoyed and vexed, for he thought she was making 
more of the matter than she need have done; but soon he began to 
doubt whether she had not some trouble upon her apart from him and 
his concerns. A word, that unwittingly escaped her, confirmed him in 
this. 

“Mother,” he said, “ you seem to be in great distress of your own : 
for I cannot believe that any proceedings of mine would thus disturb 
you.” 

“Tam, Karl. I-am.” 

“Will you not let me share it, then ?—and, if possible, soothe it? 
You will find me a true son.” 

Mrs. Andinnian came back to her seat and replied calmly. “If 
you could help me in any way, Karl, you should hear it. But you 
cannot—you cannot that I can see. Man is born to trouble, you 
know, as the sparks fly upwards.” 

“T thought that 7 had offended you: at least, pained you by my 
coming marriage. It grieved me very much.” 

“‘ My trouble is my own,” she answered. 

Karl could not imagine what it could be. He tried to think of 
various causes-—just as we all do in a similar case—and rejected them 
again. She had always been a strangely independent, secretive woman : 
and such women, given to act with the daring independence of man, 
but possessing not man’s freedom of power, may at times drift into 
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troubled seas. Karl greatly feared it must be something of this kind’ 
Debt? Well, he did wef think it could be this. He had never known 
of any outlets of expense: and surely, if this were so, his mother would 
apply to him to'release her. But, still the idea kept coming back 
again; for he felt sure she had not given the true reason for wishing to 
keep him away from Foxwood. Had it come to the point that duns 
presented themselves at the house, and that it was feared he might see 
them? Sunk in these thoughts, he happened to raise his glance and 
caught his mother’s sharp eyes inquisitively fixed on him. 

“ What are you deliberating upon, Karl ?” 

“‘T was wondering what your care could be.” 

“Better not wonder. You could not help me. Had my brave 
Adam been alive, I might have told him. He was daring, Karl: you 
are not.” 

“Not daring, mother? I? I think I am sufficiently so. At any 
rate, I could be as daring as the best in your interests.” 

“Perhaps you might. But it would not serve me, you see. And 
sympathy from you—the sympathy that my poor lost Adam gave me 
—I have never from you sought or wished for.” 

She was plain at any rate. Karl felt the stab, just as he had felt 
many other of her stabs during his life. Mrs. Andinnian shook off her 
secret thoughts with a kind ef shiver ; and, to banish them, began talking 
with Karl of ordinary things. 

“What has become of Ann Hopley ?” he enquired. ‘ She was much 
attached to you: I thought perhaps you might have kept her on.” 

“* Ann Hopley ?—oh, the servant I had at Weymouth. No, I did 
not keep her on, Karl. She went to her husband.” 

At ten o’clock Mrs. Andinnian wished him good-night and good- 
bye, and retired. Karl sat on, thinking and wondering. He was 
sorry she did not place confidence in him, and so give him a chance of 
helping her : but she never had, and he supposed she never would. 
At times—and this. was one—it had almost seemed to Karl as though 
she could not be his mother. 


CHAPTER X. 
MRS. ANDINNIAN’S SECRET. 

‘WILL you take anything, Sir Karl?” 

The question came from Hewitt, who had looked in to ask for orders 
for the morning, arousing his master from a curious train of thought. 

“T don’t mind a drop of hot brandy and water, Hewitt. Halfa 
glass. Something or other seems to have given me the shivers, Is it 
a cold night ?” 

“No, Sir Karl; the night’s rather warm than cold.” 

“Has my mother any particular trouble or worry upon her, Hewitt, 
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do you know?” he asked, as he watched the mixing of the spirit and 
water. ‘She seems to be very much put out.” 

‘“‘T have noticed it myself, sir; but I don’t know what it is,” was the 
answer. ‘For my part, I don’t think she has been at all herself since 
Sir Adam’s death. Loving him as she did—why, of course, sir, it was 
a dreadful blow; one not to be got over easily.” 

“And that’s true, Hewitt. How many servants have you here?” 
resumed Sir Karl, asking the question not really with any particular care 
to know, but simply to turn the subject. 

“‘ There’s me and two maids, sir.” 

“You and two maids!” echoed Karl, in surprise. ‘‘That’s not 
enough for Foxwood. How does the work get done? Why does my 
mother not keep more ?” 

““My mistress says she can’t afford more, sir,” returned Hewitt, who 
seemed sore upon the point, and spoke shortly. 

“ But she can afford more,” returned Sir Karl, impulsively ; “a great 
many more. Her income is a very large one now.” 

Hewitt rubbed his bald head with an air of perplexity. Karl spoke 
to him of things that he would not have entered on with any less 
esteemed and faithful servant. Hewitt had been so long in the family 
that he seemed like an old confidential friend. 

“‘There can be no debts, you know, Hewitt,” spoke Sir Karl, hastily 
—following out aloud a recent thought. 

Hewitt did not evince any surprise whatever. ‘I have fancied that 
my mistress had some embarrassment on her mind, sir, such as debt 
might cause,” was the rejoinder. “I have fancied her money goes 
somewhere—though I should never hint at such a thing to anybody but 
you, sir; nor to you if you had not asked me. Perhaps Sir Adam left 
some debts behind him.” 

“No, he did not, Hewitt. Any debts left by Sir Adam would have 
been paid out of the estate before it came tome. Plunkett and Plunkett 
informed me at once that there were no debts at all: except the costs 
of the trial.” 

“Then it must be some that have cropped up since: that is, the 
claim for them,” surmised Hewitt. ‘“ One evening, sir, when my mistress 
seemed fit to die with trouble, I asked her if anything had happened to 
vex her : and she answered—after looking at me sternly in silence— 
No, nothing fresh ; only some sorrow of a good many years ago. It 
was the evening after that gentleman called, Sir Karl, and stayed with 
her so long.” 

“‘What gentleman ?” asked Sir Karl. 

‘Some stranger, sir; I didn’t know him. He came up to the house 
and ‘asked for Mrs. Andinnian. I told him (they were my general orders) 
that Mrs. Andinnian was not well enough to see visitors. Oh, indeed, 
he said, and asked to come in and write a note. I was standing by 
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when he began to write it, and he ordered me to the other end of the 
room. It seemed to me that he wrote but one or two words, Sir Karl ; 
not more: quite in a minute the paper was folded and sealed—for he 
told me to light the taper. ‘There,’ said he, ‘ take that to Mrs. Andin- 
nian: I think she’ll see me.’ My mistress was very angry when I took 
it to her, asking why I disobeyed orders ; but when she opened it, her 
face went deadly white, and she bade me show the gentleman up to 
her sitting-room. He was there about two hours, sir.” 

Sir Karl thought this rather strange. “ What sort of man was he, 
Hewitt ?” 

“‘ A well-dressed gentleman, sir; tall. He had had a hurt to his left 
arm, and wore it in a black silk sling. When he took it out of the 
sling to seal the note, he could hardly use it at all: It was that same 
evening after he had been, sir, that my mistress seemed so full of 
trouble.” 

“Did you hear his name?” 

“‘ No, sir, I didn’t hear nis name. A tray of luncheon was ordered 
up for him ; and by the little that I heard said when I took it in and 
fetched it away, I gathered that he was a gentleman applying for the 
agency of your estate.” 

“ But I do not require an agent,” cried Sir Karl. 

“Well, sir, I’m sure that’s what the gentleman was talking of. And 
my mistress afterwards said a word or two to me about the place being 
neglected now Sir Karl was absent, and she thought she should appoint 
an agent to look after it.” 

“But the place is not neglected,” reiterated Sir Karl. “How long 
was this ago?” 

“‘ About three weeks, sir. I’ve not heard anything of it since, or 
seen the gentleman. But I am certain my mistress has some secret 
trouble or care, apart from her regret for Sir Adam.” 

“T wish you would write to me from time to time, and let me kuow 
how my mother is,” resumed Karl, dropping the unsatisfactory subject. 

“ And that I will with pleasure, Sir Karl, if you will furnish me with 
an address to write to.” 

“ And be sure, Hewitt, that you send to me in any trouble or sick- 
ness. I wish my poor mother’s life was a less lonely one!” 

Sir Karl went up to his room shortly. Before he had well closed his 
door, a maid knocked at it, and said Mrs. Andinnian wished to see him. 
Karl had supposed his mother to be in bed: instead. of that, he found 
her standing by the fire in her little sitting-room, and not undressed. 

“Shut the door, Karl,” she said—and he saw that her face was 
working with some painful emotion. ,‘‘I have been debating a question 
with myself the better part of this evening, down stairs and up— 
whether or no I shall disclose to you the trouble that is upon us : and 
have now resolvedto doso. Oftwo evils, it may perhaps be the least.” 
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“T am very glad indeed, my mother.” 

“Hush!” she solemnly said, lifting a warninghand. “Speak not 
before you know. Glad! It has been consideration for you, Sir Karl, 
that has alone kept me silent. You have no doubt been thinking me 
unnaturally cold and reserved ; but my heart has been aching. Aching 
for you. If I have not loved you with the passionate love I bore for 
your poor brother—and oh, Karl, he was my firstborn !—I have not 
been so neglectful of you as you may imagine. In striving to keep 
you away from Foxwood, I was but anxious that your peace should not 
be imperilled earlier than it was obliged to be.” 

“ Let me hear it, mother. I can bear it, I daresay.” 

“You may dear it, Karl. A man can bear most things. But, my 
son, I dread to tell it you. You will regard it as an awful calamity, a 
frightful perplexity, and your spirit may faint under it.” 

Sir Karl smiled sadly. ‘“ Mother, after the calamities I have under- 
gone within the past year, I do not think Fate can have any worse in 
store for me.” 

“ Wait—and judge. Your anger will naturally fall on me, Karl, as 
the chief author of it. Blame me, my son, to your heart’s content: it 
is my just due. I would soften the story to you if I knew how: but 
it admits not of softening. What is done cannot be undone.” 

Mrs. Andinnian opened the door, looked up and down the corridor, 
shut it again, and bolted it. ‘I do not need to fear eaves-droppers in 
the house,” she observed, “ and the doors are thick: but this secret is 
as a matter of life or death. Sit down there, Karl,”—pointing to a 
chair opposite her own. 

“*T would rather stand, mother.” 

«Sit down,” she reiterated : and Karl took his elbow from the mantle- 
piece, and obeyed her. He did not seem very much impressed with 
what he was about to hear : at least not to the extent that her prepara- 
tion seemed to justify. Each leaned forward, looking at the other. 

Mrs. Andinnian had her arms on the elbows of her chair ; Karl’s were 
crossed. 

“First of all, Karl, you will take an oath, a solemn vow to God, 
that you will never disclose this secret to any human being without my 
consent.” 

“Ts this necessary, mother?” 

“It is necessary for you and for me,” she sharply answered, as if the 
question vexed her. “I tell you nothing unless you do.” 

Sir Karl rose, and took the oath. Resuming his seat as before, he 
waited. 

No, she could not say it. They sat, gazing at each other, she in 
agitation, he in expectancy ; and for a minute or two she literally could 
not say what she had to say. It came forth at last. Only four words. 

Only four words. But Karl Andinnian as he heard them sprang 
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up with a cry: almost as the ill-fated man had sprung, Martin Scott, 
who was shot to death by his brother. 

“Mother! This cannot be true!” 

Mrs, Andinnian went over to him and pushed him gently into his 
chair again. “ Hush, Karl; make no noise,” she soothingly whispered. 
““It would not do, you see, for the household to be alarmed.” 

Mrs. Andinnian went back to her seat. Karl sat still, tumultuous 
ideas crowding on him one after another. 

“You should have disclosed this to me before I engaged myself to 
marry,” he cried at last with a burst of emotion. 

“‘ But don’t you see, Karl, I did not know of your intended marriage. 
It is because you have informed me of it to-night that I disclose it 
now.” 

** Would you have kept it from me always?” 

“That could not have been. You must have heard it some time. 
Listen, Karl: you shall have the story from beginning to end.” 

It was one o’clock in the morning, before Karl Andinnian quitted 
his mother’s room. His face seemed to have aged years. Any amount 
of perplexity he could have borne for himself, and borne it calmly ; 
but he did not know how to grapple with this. For what had been 
disclosed to him ought to do away with his marriage. 

He did not attempt to go to bed. The whole of the rest of the 
night he paced his room, grievously tormented as to what course he 
should take. He knew that in honour he was bound to disclose the 
truth to Colonel Cleeve and Lucy ; but this might not be. Not only 
was he debarred by his oath ; but the facts themselves did not admit of 
disclosure. In the confusion of his mind he said to his mother, “‘ May 
I not give a hint of this to Lucy Cleeve, and let her then take me or - 
leave me?” and Mrs. Andinnian had replied by demanding whether he 
was mad. In truth, it would have been nothing short of madness. 

What to do? what to do? In dire distress Karl Andinnian strode 
the carpet as he asked it. He might make some other excuse, if indeed 
he could invent one, and write to break off the marriage—for, break it 
off to their faces he could not. But, what would be the effect on Lucy ? 
Colonel Cleeve had not concealed that they gave her to him to save 
her life. Were he to abandon her in this cowardly and heartless 
manner, now at the eleventh hour, when they were literally preparing 
the meats for the breakfast table, when Lucy’s wedding robe and wreath 
were spread out ready to be worn, it might throw her back again to 
worse than before, and verily and indeed kill her. It was a dilemma 
that has rarely fallen on man. Karl Andinnian was as honest and 
honourable a man as any in this world, and he could see no way out 
of it. He might not impart to them so much as a hint of the dreadful 
secret ; neither could he inflict the stab that might cost Lucy’s life: on 
the other hand, to make Lucy his wife, knowing what he now knew, 
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would be dishonour unutterable. What was he todo? What was he 
todo? There was absolutely no loophole of escape, no way out of it. 

Will it be believed that Karl Andinnian knelt down and prayed? 
Man, careless, worldly man, rarely does these things. He did. In his 
dire distress he prayed to be guided to the right. But all the un- 
certainty came back as he rose up again, and he could not see his 
course at all. Very shortly Hewitt knocked at his door: saying it was 
time for Sir Karl to get up, if he would catch the passing train. When 
Sir Karl came forth Hewitt thought how very quickly he had 
dressed. 

Delayed a tide by the non-controllable winds and waves, Sir Karl 
reached Paris only on the evening of the eleventh. He drove at once 
from the station to the Avenue d’Antin, and asked to see Lucy in 
private. Torn by conflicting interests he had at length resolved to 
sacrifice his own sense of honour to Lucy’s life. At least, if she should 
not decide against it. 

She was looking radiant. She told him (in a jest) that they had 
considered him lost, that all had prophesied he had decamped and 
deserted her. Sir Karl’s smile in answer to this was so faint, his few 
words so spiritless and subdued, that Lucy, a little sobered, asked 
whether anything was the matter. They were standing on the hearth- 
rug: Karl a few steps apart from her. 

“What should you say if I had deserted you, Lucy ?” 

“T should just have said Bon voyage, monsieur,” she answered gaily, 
never believing the question had a meaning. 

“Lucy, my dear, this is no time for jesting. I have come back with 
a great care upon me. It is a fact, believe it or not as you will, that I 
had at one time determined to desert you: to write and give you up.” 

There was no immediate answer, and Karl turned his eyes on her. 
The words told home. Her blanched face had a great terror dawning 
on it. 

“Sit down, Lucy, while you listen to me,” he said, placing her in a 
chair. “I must disclose somewhat of this to you, but it cannot be 
much.” 

Remaining standing himself, he said to her what he could. It was 
a most arduous task, from the difficulties that surrounded it. A great 
and unexpected misfortune had fallen upon him, he said ; one that from 
its nature he might not further allude to. It would take away a good 
deal of his substance ; it ought in short to debar his marriage with her. 
He went on to tell of the conflict he had passed through, whether he 
should quit her or not, and of his final resolve to disclose so much to 
her, and to leave with her the decision. If she decided against him, he 
would invent some other plea to Colonel and Mrs. Cleeve for breaking 
off the marriage ; or let the act appear to come from her, as she should 
will. If she decided for him, why then—— 
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“Tell me one thing, Karl,” she said as he broke down. “Has this 
matter had its rise in any dishonour or ill-doing of yours?” 

“No,” was the emphatic rejoinder. “Iam as innocent in it and 
until a day or two ago was as unconscious of it as you can be. You 
need not fear that, Lucy.” 

“Then you need not have doubted me, Karl,” she said, the tears 
rising to her eyes with the intensity of her relief. “It was cruel of you 
to think of a separation now. I am yours.” 

“Lucy, look fully into the future. At least as fully as these indefinite 
words of mine will admit of. Ihope—I trust—that no further compli- 
cation may come of it ; that it may be never known to the world. But 
it may, and probably will, be otherwise. A great calamity may fall 
upon us ; in the world’s eyes we should both be dishonoured ; I through 
others, you through me.” 

“T am yours; yours for all time.” 

“Very well, Lucy. So beit. But, my darling, if that blow should 
fall, you may repent of your marriage with me. I know your parents 
would.” 

“Hush, Karl !” she whispered, rising from her seat to the arms opened 
to receive her. “repent? That can never be. My dearest friend, 
my almost husband, I am yours for weal or for woe. Have you for- 
gotten the vows I shall take to you to-morrow in the sight of God? 
For richer for poorer, for better for worse.” 

“God bless you, Lucy! May God bless and protect us both.” And 
as Sir Karl held her to him, his frame shook with its own emotion, and 
a scalding tear fell on her face from an aching heart. 


The second week in March, just as nearly as possible a month after 
the marriage, Sir Karl Andinnian received at Florence, where he and 
his wife were staying, a telegram from Hewitt at Foxwood. It stated 
that Mrs. Andinnian was ill with some kind of fever; it had taken a 
dangerous turn, and her life might be a question of a few hours. 

As quickly as it was practicable for them to travel Sir Karl and Lady 
Andinnian reached Paris. Mrs, Cleeve and Miss Blake were still there ; 
the Colonel was in London. They had let their house at Winchester, 
and could not yet get back to it. Sir Karl left Lucy with her mother : 
not daring, as he said, to take her on to Foxwood, lest the fever 
should be infectious. The change in Lucy was wonderful : her cheeks 
were plump and rosy, her eyes told their own unmistakable tale of 
happiness. Mrs. Cleeve could do nothing but look at her. 

“‘We did well to give her to him,” said she to Theresa. 

“© Karl, my darling, don’t stay long away from me !” whispered 
Lucy, clinging to him in the moment of his departure. “And be sure 
take care of yourself, Karl, and do not run any risk, if you can help it, 
of the fever.” 
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With many a sweet word of reassurance, murmured between his fare- 
well kisses of passionate tenderness, Karl answered her. To part with 
one another, even for this short and temporary space of time, seemed a 
great trial. 

A change for the better had taken place in Mrs. Andinnian, when Sir 
Karl arrived at Foxwood. She was in no immediate danger. Mr. 
Moore, the surgeon at Foxwood, informed him that he must not trust to 
this improvement. The fever had in a degree subsided, but her state of 
prostration was so great, that he feared she might yet die of the weak- 
ness. Karl enquired what was the nature of the fever: Mr. Moore 
replied that it was a species of low fever more than anything else, and 
appeared to have been induced chiefly by the sad state of mind Mrs. 
Andinnian had been brought into, grieving over the fate of her elder 
son. Dr. Cavendish of Basham (the neighbouring market town) had 
attended regularly with Mr. Moore. Sir Karl at once telegraphed to 
London for a physician of world-wide reputation. When this great 
doctor arrived, he only confirmed the treatment and opinion of the other 
two; and said that nothing could well be more uncertain than the 
recovery of Mrs. Andinnian. 

Karl wrote these various items of information to his wife in Paris, 
and showed her how impossible it was that he could quit his mother 
during the uncertainty. Lucy replied by saying she should think very 
illof him if he could; but she begged him to allow her to come to 
Foxwood, and help him in the nursing, saying she was not afraid of the 
fever. She added a pretty and affectionate message to Mrs. Andinnian 
—that she would find in heraloving daughter. Thesame post brought 
Sir Karl a letter from Mrs. Cleeve, who evidently was afraid of the 
fever. ‘‘ Do you take precautions for yourself, dear Sir Karl; and do 

ou fumigate all letters before you send them out?” Such was its chief 
burthen. 

Karl believed there was no danger from the fever : but, alas, he dared 
not have Lucy. He had reached Foxwood only to find more compli- 
cation than ever in the unhappy secret disclosed to him by his mother. 
Only a word or two dropped by her—and in her weak, and sometimes 
semi-lucid state, he could not be sure she would not drop them—and 
Lucy might know as much as he did. Besides, there was no establish- 
ment at Foxwood fit to receive Lady Andinnian. 

Hour after hour, day after day, he sat by his mother’s bedside. When 
they were alone, she could only whisper of the trouble she had dis- 
closed to him. Karl felt that it was wearing her out. He told her so. 

He felt that death would inevitably end it : and he watched her grow 
weaker. The strain upon his own mind was great: brooding over the 
matter as he did—for in truth to think of any other theme was not prac- 
ticable—he saw what a wrong he had committed in marrying Lucy. Sir 
Karl’s only interludes of change lay in the visits of the medical men. 
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Dr. Cavendish came once a day; Mr. Moore twice or thrice. The latter 
was rather brusque in his manner, but kindly, keen, and sensible. 
He was plain, with a red face and nose that turned up; and brown 
hair tinged with grey. The more Karl saw of him, the more he liked 
him: and he felt sure he was clever in his calling. 

“It is a great misfortune that Mrs. Andinnian should have taken 
poor Sir Adam's death so much to heart,” Mr. Moore one day observed 
to Karl, when he found his patient exhausted, restless, in all ways 
worse. ‘ While she cultivates this unhappy frame of mind, we can do 
nothing for her.” 

“ Her love for my brother was a great love, Mr. Moore; quite pass- 
ing the ordinary love of mothers.” 

“No doubt of that. Still, Sir Karl, it is not right to let regret for his 
death kill her.” 

Sir Karl turned the conversation. He knew how wrong were the 
surgeon’s premises. Her regret for his brother’s death had been terrible : 
but it was not that that was killing Mrs. Andinnian. 

The days went on, Mrs. Andinnian growing weaker and weaker. Her 
mind had regained unfortunately all its activity: unfortunately because 
she had not strength of body to counterbalance its workings. Karl had 
a great deal to do for her: consu!tations to hold with her and letters to 
write; but even yet he was not admitted to her full confidence. During 
that night’s interview with her, when he had learned so. much, he had 
enquired who the gentleman was that had called and taken luncheon. 
Mrs. Andinnian had declined to answer him, further than it was a Mr. 
Smith who had applied for the agency of Sir Karl’s estate. Sir Karl 
now found that Mr. Smith had been appointed the agent, and had had 
a house side by side with Foxwood Court assigned to him as his 
residence. ‘The information nearly struck Karl dumb. He felt sure 
there was more behind, some inexplicable cause for this: but nothing 
more could he get from his mother. Se was ill, Ae was going to live 
abroad, she said, therefore it was necessary some responsible person 
should be on the spot to look after things. 

To Karl's intense surprise, the next letter he had from his wife was 
dated London. They had left Paris and come over. With his whole 
heart Karl hoped they would not be coming to Foxwood; and in his 
answering letter he talked a good deal about the “ fever.” 

As to himself, he was wearing to a shadow. One might surely have 
thought 4e had a fever, and a wasting one. In writing to Mrs. Cleeve 
he admitted he was not well ; and she wrote him back four pages full of 
instructions for fumigation, and beseeching him not to come to them. 
There’s nothing like trouble to wear out a man. 

The event that had been prognosticated by the doctors and feared 
by Karl took place—Mrs. Andinnian died. In the midst of praying 
for only a few days’ longer life, she died. Karl’s anguish, what with 
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that, and what with the weight of other things, seemed more than he 
could bear. Mrs. Andinnian’s grave was made close to that of her 
son Adam: and the funeral was a very quiet one. 

Sir Karl remained at Foxwood, ostensibly fumigating the house and 
himself preparatory to joining his wife in town. He looked as much 
like a skeleton asa man. Mr. Moore noticed it, and asked what was 
coming to him. 

One day Mr. Smith, the agent, called, and was shown in to Sir Karl. 
The interview lasted about twenty minutes, and then the bell was rung. 

“Ts the gentleman going to remain here as your agent, sir?” enquired 
Hewitt, with the familiarity of an old servant, when he had closed the 
door on the guest. 

‘Why, yes, Hewitt, while I am away. My mother appointed him. 
She thought it better some one should be here to act for me—and I 
suppose it is right that it should be so.” 

Freely and lightly spoke Sir Karl. But in good truth Mr. Smith 
fairly puzzled him. He knew no more who he was or whence he came 
than he had known before. Mr. Smith’s conversation during the inter- 
view had certainly turned on the Foxwood estate: but Sir Karl had 
seen all the while that his agency was only a blind—a blind to serve as 
a pretext for his residence at Foxwood. Mrs. Andinnian had fixed the 
amount of salary he was to receive, and Sir Karl meant to continue the 
payment of it. Why ?—the reader may ask. Because Sir Karl dared 
not refuse, for he felt sure the man knew a great deal of Mrs. Andin- 
nian’s dangerous secret. 

At length Sir Karl went up to London to rejoin his wife. Lucy gave 
a startled cry when she saw him—he was looking so ill; and Mrs. 
Cleeve accused him of having had the fever. Karl turned it off lightly: 
it was nothing, he said, but the confinement to his mother’s room. 

But Miss Blake, who was growing very keen in her propensity for 
making the world better than it is, could not understand two things. 
Why Sir Karl need have lingered so long at Foxwood ; or why he 
could not have had his wife there. 





(Zo be continued.) 




















EDMUND SPENSER. 


T is not a pleasant thing to begin a journey with very little light, and 
yet that is what we are forced to do in telling the story of Edmund 
Spenser. 

A most provoking obscurity hangs around both the date of his birth 
and the rank of his parents, of whom the only known fact is that they 
lived in London. The date of birth in his epitaph in Westminster Abbey 
is 1510, but many circumstances prove this to be a most strange and 
ridiculous mistake. If this was right, Spenser must have been more 
than sixty when he poured forth those tender. complaints to Rosalind, 
every note of which rings with the desolate weariness of a young heart 
thrilling with its first great grief; and he must have counted threescore 
years and ten before he wrote the first canto of “The Faerie Queene.” 
We can, then, only turn away from the epitaph with the wish that the 
holy shades of Poets’ Corner were not made for a moment grotesque by 
such an absurdity. 

The first authenticated fact we have of the poet’s life is his trying for 
and losing a fellowship at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. Andrewes, after- 
wards Bishop of Winchester, was his successful opponent im this aca- 
demical struggle. Andrewes was born in 1555, and the date of his birth 
gives us the best clue to that of Spenser, for we may consider as probable 
that the two rival candidates were near of an age. As, however, Spenser 
was beaten, and as he could not have been in intellectual power behind 
Andrewes, we may reasonably conclude that he was the younger. 

But though we know nothing of Spenser’s earliest years, we can tell 
accurately enough what were the influences which surrounded his child- 
hood. When the boy was playing in his nursery the fires of Smithfield 
had but lately gone out, and they had left behind them a lurid reflection, 
which glimmered alike on the coronet of the peer and on the snowdrop 
in the hair of the village maiden. A religious earnestness such as has 
perhaps never before or since moved any nation was stirring the very 
depths of the people’s hearts. Stable boys and cook-maids went about 
their daily work singing new translations of the psalms. High-born 
ladies threw aside for a while the embroidery needle to study the Greek 
Testament. Young gallants left the tennis court to sit down in the green 
arbour at the farther end and discuss the great mysteries of death and 
immortality. The story of Stephen’s martyrdom, or of Paul standing 
before Festus, was to the London citizen of that day no far off or hard 
to imagine thing, for had he not beheld exactly similar scenes in the 
market place where he bought and sold, and in the court of law’ into 
which he strolled for an hour’s amusement ? 
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When thus we remember the thoughts and feelings which Edmund 
Spenser drew in with every breath in his childhood, we cannot wonder 
at the deep religious spirit which pervades each line of his great poem. 
It is this gravity of purpose which makes the great distinction between 
the “Faerie Queene” and the “Orlando Furioso,” which are in many 
respects so much alike. The difference probably lay more in the state 
of their respective countries at the time in which they lived than in the 
two poets themselves. Spenser and Ariosto were perhaps, after all, not 
such very different men, but England, standing on her sea-girt isle, and 
thinking and acting in the first strength of her religious freedom, was in 
truth very different from Italy lying along her sunny peninsula, toying 
idly with the golden chains in which the Roman Church had so long 
held her a willing captive. 

The fact of Spenser losing the Pembroke Hall fellowship seems to us 
at first sight surprising, but we must remember that the embryo poet 
probably liked much better to wander lovingly along the pictured pages 
of Homer than to struggle through Herodotus or grapple with Euclid. 

Spenser’s family must have been poor, for soon after he lost his fellow- 
ship he was obliged, through want of funds, to leave the university. This 
removal of the cup of knowledge from his lips, just when it was begin- 
ning to grow sweet to him, must have been a very bitter disappointment 
to the young student, and it was perhaps as he plodded his weary way 
home to London that he first resolved, as he was not born to name and 
fortune, to make both name and fortune for himself. These good things, 
however, seemed for the present very far off. Induced by some friends 
whose promises were much larger than their performance, he went to the 
north of England. ‘There he loitered about for some time at different 
country houses ; now and then picking up a trifle by drumming Latin 
into the hard skull of some young scion of nobility ; occasionally getting 
a gallop on the most weedy of my lord’s hunters, dreaming a good deal 
in the shade, sauntering a good deal in the sunshine, and wondering 
vaguely how the pattern of his life was to be worked out on the world’s 
vast canvas. The kindling spark was, however, soon to fall upon his 
genius. 

At one of the country houses where he was staying he met a young 
lady who was so well pleased with his ready wit and handsome face that 
she thought it worth her while to take the trouble to flirt with him. No 
doubt she only meant it as a pastime, which in the country solitude 
would keep her eyes and tongue in practice. But poor Edmund took it all 
in a very different spirit, and felt as thoroughly in love as it was possible 
for a young man to feel. After a time he revealed the fact to his divinity, 
who thereupon stared at him in mingled surprise and scorn, and turned 
away. There were no more smiles for young Spenser. The pains of 
his rejected love woke up the poet to his heaven-appointed calling, and 
in strains as sweet as they were impassioned he mourned over the wreck 
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of his young hopes. Little did the haughty beauty dream that her own 
noble name would be lost in oblivion and that she would only be remem- 
bered by posterity through the fortunate chance of her being Spenser’s 
Rosalind. These tuneful love rhymes became before long (probably 
through the agency of his friend Gabriel Harvey) tolerably well known in 
London, and even the sovereign wits at “The Mermaid” allowed this 
Edmund Spenser to be a young fellow with a very pretty fancy. Harvey 
thought that he saw a good opening for his friend in the capital, and 
recalled him thither. 

It was most likely about the time of his return to London that the 
first cantos of “The Faerie Queene,” which had long perhaps been lying 
in his mind as the seeds of sweet flowers in the earth in spring time, were 
first committed to paper. And now began for Spenser that sickness of 
hope deferred which has been known more or less by all writers and 
artists, but which at that time, when the public were comparatively nothing, 
and private patronage everything, was of a peculiarly trying character. 
Let the modern author who frets and grumbles over the long waiting in 
a publisher’s back parlour picture to himself what such a vigil must have 
been kept in the ante-room of a noble patron, and be thankful for the 
days in which his lot has fallen. 

But let us accompany Spenser in a visit to a house where with rare 
good fortune he found not a patron who measured out to him ungracious 
favours by the inch, but a genial friend who showered on him kindnesses 
and sympathy. A plainly dressed young man is standing in the wide 
hall of one of the stateliest mansions in the London of that day. The 
porter has just admitted him with a very surly look, and he is now trying 
to pluck up courage to ask one of the splendidly liveried servants who 
are dawdling about, to deliver to his master the roll of manuscript which 
he has just taken from his pocket with a hand that trembles a little. At 
length the least supercilious of the gentleman’s gentlemen has with a 
shrug of the shoulders, which is half scornful, half compassionate, charged 
himself with the commission. The young visitor sighs wearily as his 
manuscript vanishes through the closing door, for too often before has 
he been on such errands as this with but barren result. Meanwhile the 
servant has given the manuscript to his master, who is sitting in learned 
ease in his cosy library. He is a remarkable looking young man, with the 
face of a thinker, the figure of a soldier, and the manners of a courtier. 
He glances at the manuscript, at first rather carelessly, for so many 
would-be poets have persecuted him daily with their would-be rhymes, 
that he is a little tired of acting as reader-general. Before, however, he 
has read the first page, his face is all alight with wonder and pleasure, 
and he cries out to his steward, who is just then entering the room to 
consult him on some household business, that he is to give the young 
poet who is waiting in the hall fifty pounds. The steward is surprised 
and indignant. How many brave hangings, or curiously wrought flagons, 
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or deeply fringed table-cloths might not be bought with fifty pounds! and 
here was that sum to be thrown away on a beggarly rhymer, who most 
likely had never before had fifty pence in his: pocket. He therefore 
lingers, hoping that his master, who was usually a reasonable young 
gentleman enough, will revoke his order. But far better would it have 
been had he obeyed at once; for scarcely has the reader turned over a 
leaf when he bids the steward double his gift. That worthy now feels 
persuaded that his master is gone suddenly mad, and stares at him in 
blank fear and amazement. In another minute the gentleman springs 
up, and, waving the MS. rapturously above his head, exclaims that his 
largess is to be increased to two hundred, and that the steward is to do 
his bidding quickly, for if he reads any farther, this most marvellous and 
fascinating poet will cheat him out of all his fortune. Warned by these 
last words, and concluding that there is some foul witchcraft in the scroll 
his master holds in his hand, the steward this time speedily obeys. 

That two hundred pounds was the first golden link in a bond of friend- 
ship which was to be life-long. Soon after he received it, Edmund 
Spenser went as an honoured guest to Philip Sidnéy’s house ; and from 
that day forward those two bright and congenial spirits held as long as 
they were both on earth, constant sweet communion with each other. 
This was exactly the friend Spenser needed, for while with all the warmth 
of his chivalrous and generous temper Sidney did ‘ready homage to the 
great poet’s superior genius, his larger knowledge of life and his rank 
made him able to stretch out to him incessantly a helping hand. He 
led him into high circles, where Spenser, with the mingled pride and 
timidity of his character, would never otherwise have penetrated. He 
drew him more out of himself and into the world around him. He made 
lords and ladies read his poetry, so that it became fashionable. He 
brought him to the foot of the throne itself. Elizabeth was well pleased 
with the graceful flattery offered her by Spenser in the parts of “The 
Faerie Queene” which Sidney showed her. She was, too, quite clever 
enough to see that this was no commonplace poetry. Besides, Gloriana 
had always a soft spot in her heart for struggling young talent, when 
backed up by a handsome face. She therefore smiled very graciously 
on Spenser, and did a little flirting with him in her own royal way, as 
was her practice with most young men who approached her with any 
claim on her attention. 

By degrees Spenser became generally acknowledged as a great poet, 
and before long he was made Laureate. His laurels were, however, at 
first very barren of golden fruit. The mighty Minister, Lord Burleigh, 
before whom it was whispered that even the royal lioness herself had 
sometimes been known to bow, took it into his head that Spenser spoke 
of him disrespectfully in one of his poems, and therefore did his best to 
prevent the young Laureate from reaping any substantial benefits from 
his advancement. On reading the passage which excited Burleigh’s 
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wrath, it is impossible to deny that there was some cause for it. With 
all Sidney’s schooling we suspect that Spenser never made a very good 
courtier. He could write pretty things about the Queen because there 
was much in her which he really admired. But the cold, crafty, avari- 
cious Burleigh was not at all a man after his own heart, and this truth he 
allowed rather recklessly to slip from his pen. 

Burleigh, however, could not always be a cloud between the poet and 
the sun of prosperity. One day he presented to the Queen a short poem 
which charmed her so much that she ordered Burleigh to pay him imme- 
diately a hundred pounds out of the treasury. The Minister shook his 
head in a way which was known by all about the Court to bode no good, 
and told the Queen that a hundred pounds was an unheard-of sum to 
give for a mere song. Now Burleigh knew full well that any suggestion 
to save money was always pleasing music to the royal ear. “ Give, then, 
what is in reason,” said Elizabeth ; and after that, because perhaps she 
was ashamed of the manner in which she let her Minister govern her 
through one of her ruling passions, chose to forget all about the matter. 
Poor Spenser waited for many a day very patiently for the promised 
bounty, and made shift as best he could to stop the mouths of butchers 
and bakers by telling them of the expectations he had from Court. At 
length, however, his creditors grew clamorous, and declared that though 
he might like to wait for his money, they did not. Thus driven to des- 
peration, Spenser wrote the following four lines, which he contrived to get 
conveyed to the Queen’s own hand :— 

‘*T was promised on a time 
To have reason for my rhyme. 


From that time unto this season 
I received nor rhyme nor reason.” 


The epigrammatical neatness of these lines, which exactly suited the 
taste of the day, wonderfully tickled the royal fancy. For a moment 
Elizabeth forgot her avarice. Burleigh received a sharp rebuke, and 
Spenser his hundred pounds. 

The poet’s worldly prospects now began to improve. He was lucky 
enough, probably through Sidney’s influence, to make another very power- 
ful friend at Court. This was Lord Leicester. Ever since she was a girl 
Leicester had been dangling after his royal mistress. The two had by 
this time most likely ceased to think of one another as lovers ; but the 
sort of attentions which each paid each had, it would seem, grown to 
be a kind of necessity to both. Any man under Leicester's protection 
in Elizabeth’s reign was sure of success in life. Burleigh knew this, and 
as he did not like defeat he gave up his rancour against Spenser. A 
poor poet was, after all, but small game to be pursued by the great 
Minister whose name was feared at every Court in Europe. 

Through Lord Leicester's instrumentality Spenser was sent abroad on 
a mission, the nature of which is not exactly known. It must have been 
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a joyous, busy journey, that of the young poet, with fresh thoughts and 
fancies hourly making music around his brain, and fresh scenes and 
people daily being photographed on his mind. Soon after his return 
Spenser was appointed secretary to Lord Grey, the new Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and thither he went with his master. He rose high in favour 
with Lord Grey, who gave him a fine estate in the county of Cork, on 
which he built himself a house. Having thus made a new home Spenser’s 
next care was to find a guardian genius to preside over it. Before long 
he found a mate who seems exactly to have suited him. Nothing is 
known of this lady, not even her maiden name, but she is generally be- 
lieved to have been of a much lower rank than his faithless Rosalind. 
The beautiful Epithalamium, however, which the poet wrote to celebrate 
his union with her proves how strong were his love and reverence for 
her, and there is every reason to believe that she made him a true and 
affectionate wife. She was probably a gentle, housewifely being, who 
thought more of her husband’s dinner than of his poetry, who loved him 
more for his heart than his head, and who ruled in her home by noise- 
less spells like the silent house-sprites of German fairy tales. 

While he was in Ireland, Spenser formed a strong friendship with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who happened to be then in that country. With what 
choice laughter must the roof of that western home have rung when 
those two supped together on a winter’s evening! What high thoughts 
about man’s destiny here and hereafter must have mingled with the 
whispers of the leaves when they talked in the shade of summer woods ! 
In one of his poems Spenser speaks of his friendship for Raleigh, and 
calls him “ The Shepherd of the Ocean.” Few things are to the modern 
mind at once more comical and unmeaning than the practice among 
the poets of that day of writing of kings and queens and statesmen and 
soldiers indiscriminately as shepherds and shepherdesses who go about 
with crooks and flocks. We must, however, remember that this was only 
a conventional fashion, and that under the thin rind of the ridiculous 
which it forms there are a thousand treasures of rich fancy and deep 
feeling. 

The “ Faerie Queene” was the work of Spenser’s whole life, as well it 
might be considering its length and variety. We have no space here 
to speak of it in detail. We cannot, however, help saying that we wish 
this most noble and truly Christian,poem was more generally studied in 
our own day. We think that it would serve to put both firmness into 
the faith of young England, and strength into the style of their prose 
and verse. Its great length and its allegorical nature are perhaps the 
two chief things which keep it from being now universally read. But 
in reality the reader may stop at the end of any one of the four sections 
into which the poem is divided, without troubling himself about the 
rest ; and as to the allegory, it is wonderful how often the poet forgets 
the virtue or vice he is symbolizing in the life-like representation of 
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character. This is especially the case in his female conceptions. For 
instance, what can be at once more charming and original than the» 
drawing of Britomart, with her mixture of martial courage and womanly 
grace. How different is such a creation from the fast hoydens of some 
of our modern novelists ! 

But to return from the poet’s work to the poet himself. While Spenser 
sat in his quiet home listening to the prattle of wife and child, and 
carefully repolishing each already polished line, a dark hour for him 
and his was drawing near. A wild storm of rebellion, raised by that rest- 
less spirit the Earl of Desmond, suddenly swept over the Emerald Isle. 
The country was lit each night with blazing corn-ricks. Bright gardens 
were changed between sunset and sunrise into scenes of dreary desola- 
tion. The broad parks of the nobility were strewed with fragments of 
shattered mirrors and broken furniture rifled from their splendid houses. 
A wai! went up from the whole land over household gods which were 
cast down, and hearths which were cold. The poet’s home was not 
exempt from the common fate. His house and property were laid in 
ruins, and some say that an infant son perished in the general destruc- 
tion. He and his wife, however, escaped. But he had no heart, and 
perhaps also no money, to make for himself a second home in Ireland, 
and with broken health and spirits he returned to England. 

There are many things in Spenser’s story which we should wish to 
know but do not. We should have liked to peep into the drawing-room 
of the learned and stately Countess, “‘ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 
when Spenser’s shy little wife was first introduced there, as she must have 
been after he brought her to England. We should like to learn whether 
Shakespeare and he ever met, and what the two immortals said to each 
other. But about such things we can only dream. Soon after he went 
back to England Spenser lost his friend Sidney, who died from a wound 
in Holland. It is not within our scope here to dwell on Philip Sidney’s 
death. Such scenes are generally best passed quickly over, but still 
through the long vista of centuries the hand of the dying poet and 
soldier, raised to show that he joined in the prayer breathed by his bed, 
points the humble Christian the way to his God. Spenser survived his 
friend twelve years; twelve years of failing health and straightened 
means : twelve years of earnest work and quiet waiting ; twelve years 
of love for the dear ones who were still here and of patient hope of 
meeting the dear ones who were gone before him. ‘Then he followed 
Sidney whither his hand had pointed. 

ALICE KING. 
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a AVE him here for a bit.” 
“Oh! But would you like it?” 

“Like it?” retorted the Squire. “I know this: if I were a hard- 
worked London clerk, ill for want of change and rest, and I had friends 
living in a nice part of the country, I should feel it uncommonly hard if 
they did not invite me.” 

“I’m sure it’s very kind of you to think of it,” said: Mrs. Todhetley. 

“Write at once and ask him,” said the Squire. 

They were speaking of a Mr. Marks. He was a relation of Mrs. Tod- 
hetley’s ; a second or third cousin. She had not seen him since she was 
a girl; when he-had used sometimes to come to stay at her father’s. He 
seemed not to have got on very well in life: was only a clerk on a nar- 
row salary, was married and had some children. A letter now and then 
passed between them -and Mrs. Todhetley, but no other acquaintance- 
ship had been kept up. About a month before this, Mrs. Todhetley had 
written to ask how they were going on; and the wife in answering—for 
it was she who wrote—said her husband was killing himself with work 
and she quite believed he would break down for good unless he had a 
rest. 

We heard more about it later. James Marks was clerk in a great 
financial house—Brown and Co. Not particularly great as to reputation, 
for they made no noise in the world,: but great as to their transactions. 
They did a little. banking in.a small way, and had mysterious money 
dealings with no end of foreign places: but if you had gone into their 
counting house:in London, you’d have seen nothing to show for it, save 
Mr. Brown seated: at: a. table-desk in a.small room, and half.a dozen 
clerks, or so, writing hard or bending over:columns of figures, in.a bigger 
one. Mr. Brown was an elderly little gentleman in a chestnut wig, and 
the “Co.” existed only in name. 

James Marks had been thrown on the world when he was seventeen, 
with a good education, good principles, and a great anxiety to get on in 
life... He had.to do it ; for he had only himself to look to—and, mind 
you, I’ve lived long enough now to learn that that’s not at all the worst 
thing a young man can have. When some friend of his late father’s got 
him into. Brown and Co,’s house, James Marks thought his fortune was 
made. That is, he thought he was placed in a position to work up to 
one. Butno. Here he was, getting on for forty years of age, and with 
no more prospect of fortune, or of competence either, than he had at the 
beginning. 

How many clerks, and especially bankers’ clerks, are there in that City 
of London now who could say the same! Who went into their house 
(whatsoever house it may be) in the hey-day of their youth, exulting in 
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their good luck in having obtained the admission for which so many 
others were striving. They saw not the long long years of toil before 
them, the weary days of close work with no rest or intermission, save 
Sunday ; they saw not the struggle to live and pay ; they saw not them- 
selves middle-aged men, with a wife and family, hardly able to keep the 
wolf from the door. It was James Marks’ case. He had married. And 
what with having to keep up the appearance of gentlepeople (at least, to 
make a pretence at it) and to live in a decent-looking dwelling, and to 
buy clothes, and to pay doctors’ bills and children’s schooling, I’ll leave 
you to guess how much he had left for luxuries out of his two hundred a 
year. 

When expenses were coming upon him thick and fast, Marks sought 
out some night employment. A tradesman in the neighbourhood— 
which was Pimlico—a butter and cheeseman, doing a flourishing business, 
advertised for a book-keeper to attend two or three hours in the evening. 
James Marks presented himself and was engaged. It had to be done in 
a kind of secrecy, lest offence should be taken at head quarters. Had 
the little man in the chestnut wig heard of it, he might have objected to 
his clerk keeping any books but his own. | Shut up in the cheese- 
monger’s small back closet that he called his counting house, Mr. Marks 
could be as private as need be. So there he was! After coming home 
from his day’s toil, instead of taking needful recreation, the home-sitting 
with his wife, or the stroll in the summer weather, in place of throwing 
work to the winds and giving his brain rest, James Marks after snatch- 
ing a meal, tea and supper combined, went forth to work again, to weary 
his eyes with more figures and his head with casting them up. He 
generally managed to get home by eleven except on Saturday : but the 
day’s work was too much for any man. Better for him (could he have 
pocketed pride, and gained over Brown and Co.) that he had hired 
himself to stand behind the evening counter and serve out the butter and 
cheese to the customers. It would at least have been relief from the 
accounts. And so the years had gone on. 

A portion of Mrs. Marks’ letter to Mrs. Todhetley had run as follows: 
“ Thank you very much for your kind. inquiries after my husband, and 
for your hope that he is not overworking himself. He zs. But I sup- 
pose I must have said something about it in my last letter (I am ashamed 
to remember it was written two years ago !) that induced you to refer to 
it. That he is overworking himself I have known for along while ; and, 
things that he has said lately have tended to alarm me. He speaks of 
sometimes getting confused in the head. In the midst of a close calcu- 
lation he will suddenly seem to lose himself—lose memory and figures 
and all, and then he has to leave off for some minutes, hide his eyes, 
and keep perfectly still, or else leave his stool and take a few. turns up 
and down the room. Another thing he mentions—that the figures dance 
before his eyes at night, and he is adding them up in his brain as if it were 
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daytime and reality. It is very evident to me that he wants change and 
rest.” 

* And what a foolish fellow he must have been not to take it before 
this !” cried the Squire, commenting on parts of the letter, while Mrs. 
Todhetley wrote. . 

“ Perhaps that’s what he has not been able to do, sir,” I said. 

“Not able! Why, what d’ye mean, Johnny?” 

“Tt is very difficult for a banker’s clerk to get holiday. Their work 
has to go on all the same.” ' 

“ Difficult ! when a man’s powers are breaking down! D’ye think 
bankers are made of flint and steel, not to give their clerks holiday when 
itisneeded? Don’t you talk nonsense, Johnny Ludlow.” 

But I was not so far wrong, after all. There came a letter of warm 
thanks from Mr. Marks himself in answer to Mrs. Todhetley’s invitation. 
He said how much he should have liked to accept it and what great 
good it would certainly have done him; but that upon applying for 
leave he found he could not be spared. So there seemed to be an end 
of it ; and we hoped he would get better without the rest, and rub on as 
other clerks have to rub on. But in less than a month he wrote again, 
saying he would come if the Squire and Mrs. Todhetley were still 
pleased to have him. He had been so much worse as to be obliged 
to tell Mr. Brown the truth—that he believed he must have rest ; and 
Mr. Brown granted it to him. 

It was the Wednesday in Passion Week, and a fine spring day, when 
James Marks arrived at Dyke Manor. Easter was late that year. He 
was rather a tall man, with dark eyes and very thin hair; he wore spec- 
tacles, and at first was rather shy in manner. 

You should have seen his delight in the change. The walks he took, 
the enjoyment of what he called the sweet country. ‘“ Oh,” he said one 
day to us, “yours must be the happiest lot on earth! No forced work ; 
your living assured ; nothing to do but to revel in this health-giving air ! 
Forgive my freedom, Mr. Todhetley,” he added a moment after, “I was 
contrasting your lot with my own.” 

We were passing through the fields towards the Court: the Squire was 
taking him to see the Stirlings, and he had said he would rather walk than 
drive. The hedges were thickening into green: the growing grass on 
either side us was yellow with its buttercups and cowslips. This was 
on the Monday. The sun shone and the breeze was soft. Mr. Marks 
sniffed the air as he went along. 

‘“ Six months of this would make a new man of me,” we heard him 
say to himself in a low tone. 

“ Take it,” cried the Squire. 

Mr. Marks laughed, sadly enough. ‘“ You might as well tell me, sir, 
to—to take heaven,” he said, impulsively. ‘The one is no more in my 
power than the other.—Oh hark ! I do believe that’s the cuckoo !” 
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We stood still to listen. It was the cuckoo, sure enough, for the first 
time that spring. It only gave out two or three notes though, and then 
was silent. 

“‘ How many years it is since I heard the cuckoo!” he exclaimed, 
brushing his hand across his eyes. ‘“ More than twenty, I suppose. It 
seems to bring back my youth again. What a thing it would be for us, 
sir, if we could only go into the mill that grinds people young again !” 

The Squire laughed. “It’s good of you to talk of age, Marks ; why, 
I must be nearly double yours,” he added—which of course was but 
random speaking. 

“T feel old, Mr. Todhetley: perhaps older than you do. Think of 
the difference in our mode of life. I, tied down to a desk for more 
hours of the twenty-four than I care to think of, my brain ever at work ; 
you, revelling in this beautiful, healthy freedom !” 

“ Ay, well, it is a difference, now you come to think of it,” said the 
Squire, soberly. 

“TI must not repine,” returned Marks, ‘There are more men in my 
case than in yours. No doubt it is well for me,” he continued, dropping 
-his voice, with a sigh. “Were your favoured lot mine, sir, I might find 
so much good in it as to forget that this world is not our true home.” 

Perhaps it had never struck the Squire before how much he was to be 
envied ; but Marks put it strongly. ‘‘ You’d find crosses and cares 
enough in my place; I can tell you, Marks, of one sort or another. 
Johnny here knows how I am bothered sometimes.” 

“* No doubt of it,” replied Marks, with a smile. “No lot on earth can 
be free from its duties and responsibilities ; and they must of necessity 
entail care. That is one thing, Mr. Todhetley; but to be working 
away your life at steam point—and to know that you are working it 
away—is another.” 

“You acknowledge, then, that you are working too hard, Marks,” said 
the Squire. 

“JT know I am, sir. But there’s no help for it.” 

“It’s a pity.” 

“Why it should begin to tell upon me so early I don’t know. There 
are other men, numbers of them, who work as long and hard as I do, 
and are seemingly none the worse for it.” 

“The time will come though when they will be, I presume.” 

“ As surely as that sun is shining in the sky.” 

“Possibly you have been more anxious than they, Marks.” 

“It may be so. My conscience has always been in my work, to do it 
very efficiently. I fear, too, I am rather sensitively organized as to 
nerves and brain: upon those who are so, I fancy work tells faster than 
on others.” 

The Squire put his arm within Marks’. “ You must have a bit of a 
struggle to get along, too, on your small salary.” 
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“True: and it all helps. Work: and struggle. together are not the 
most desirable combination. But for being obliged to increase my 
means by some stratagem or other, I should not have taken on the 
additional evening’s work.” 

“ How long are you at it, now, of an evening ?” 

“ Usually about two hours. On Saturdays and at Christmas-time 
longer.” 

“‘ And I suppose you must continue this night work ? ” 

“Ves. I get fifty pounds a year for it. And I assure you I should 
not know how to spare one pound of the fifty. No one knows the ex- 
penses of growing children, save those who have to look at every shil- 
ling before it can be spent.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Marks stooped, plucked a cowslip, and held 
it to his lips. 

“Don’t you think, Marks,” resumed the Squire, in a confidential, 
friendly tone, “ that you were just a little imprudent to marry ?” 

‘No, I do not think I was,” he replied slowly, as if considering the 
question. ‘I did not marry very early: I was eight-and-twenty ; and 
I had got together the wherewithal to furnish a house, and some pounds 
in hand besides. The question was mooted among us.at:Brown’s the 
other day—whether it was wiser, or not, for young clerks to marry. 
There is a great deal to be urged both ways—against marrying and 
against remaining single.” 

“What can you urge against remaining single ? ” 

“A very great deal, sir. I feel sure, Mr. Todhetley, that you can 
form no idea of the miserable temptations that beset a young fellow in 
London. Quite half the London clerks, perhaps more, have no home 
to go to when their day’s over ; I mean no parent’s home. A solitary 
room and nobody to bear them company in it; that’s all they have: 
perhaps, in addition, a crabbed landlady. Can you. blame them very 
much if they go out and escape this solitude ?—they are at the age, you 
know, when enjoyment is most keen; the thirst for it well-nigh irre- 
pressible——” 

“And then they go off to those disreputable singing places!” ex- 
ploded the Squire, not allowing him to finish. 

“ Singing places, yes; and other places. ‘Theatres, concerts, supper- 
rooms—oh, I cannot tell you a tithe of the temptation that meets them 
at every turn and corner. Many and many a poor young fellow, well- 
intentioned in the main, has been ruined both in pocket and in health 
by these alluring snares; led into them at first by dangerous com- 
panions.” 

“ Surely all don’t get led away.” 

“Not all. Some strive on manfully, remembering early precepts and 
taking God for their guide, and so escape.. ‘But it is not the greater 
portion who do this. Some marry early, and. secure themselves a 
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home. Which is best?—I put the question only in a worldly point of 
view. To commit the imprudence of marrying, and so bring on them- 
selves and wives intolerable perplexity and care: or to waste their 
substance in riotous living?” 

“T’'ll be shot if I know!” cried the Squire, taking off his hat to rub 
his puzzled head, “ It’s.a sad thing for poor little children to be pinched, 
and for men like you to be obliged to work yourselves to shatters to 
keep them. But as to those others, those night fellows, I’d give ’em all 
a month at the treadmill. Johnny! Johnny Ludlow!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You may be thankful that you don’t live in London.” 

I had been thinking to myself that I was thankful not to be one of 
these poor young clerks to have no. home to go to when work was over. 
Some fellows would rather tramp up and down the muddy streets than 
sit alone in a solitary room: and the streets, according to. Marks, teemed 
with temptations. He resumed. 

“In my case I judged it the reverse of imprudence to marry, for my 
wife expected a fairly good fortune. She was an only child, and her 
father had realized enough to live quietly : say three or four hundred a 
year. Mr. Stockleigh had been a member of the Stock Exchange, but 
his health failed: and he retired. Neither I nor his daughter ever 
doubted—no, nor did he himself—that this money must come to us in 
time.” 

“ And won't it?” cried the Squire. 

Marks shook his head. “I fear not. A designing servant, that they 
had, got over him after his daughter left—he was weak in health and 
weak in mind—and he married her. Caroline—my wife—resented it 
naturally : there was some bickering on either side, and since then they 
have closed the door against her and me. So you see, with no prospect 
before us, there’s nothing for me but to work all the harder,” he con- 
cluded with a kind of cheerfulness. 

“ But to do that, you.should get up your health and strength, Marks. 
You must, you know. What would you do if you broke down?” 

“ Hush!” came the, involuntary and almost. affrighted answer. 
* Don’t remind me of it, sir: sometimes I dream of it, and can’t bear to 
awake.” 

We had got to, like Marks very much. only in those few days. He 
was a gentleman in mind and manners, though he did pass. his days 
adding up figures and was kept down by poverty, and a pleasant one 
into-the bargain. -The Squire meant. to keep him for.a month: two if 
he’d stay. 

On. the following morning, Tuesday, during breakfast-time, a letter 
came for him by the post—the first he had-had. He had told his wife 
she needn’t write to him, wanting to, have all the time for idle enjoyment : 
not, to spend it in answering letters. 
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“From home, James?” asked Mrs. Todhetley. 

“No,” said he, smiling. “It’s only a reminder that I am due to- 
morrow at the house.” 

“What house?” cried the Squire. 

“‘ Our house, sir. Brown and Co.’s.” 

The Squire put down his buttered roll—for Molly had graciously sent 
in hot rolls that morning—and stared at the speaker. 

“What on earth are you talking of?” he cried. ‘ You don’t mean to 
say you are thinking of going back ? ” 

“Indeed I am—unfortunately. I must get up to London to-night.” 

“‘ Why bless my heart and mind,” cried the Squire, getting up and 
stamping a bit, ‘‘ you’ve not been here a week !” 

“Tt is all the leave I could get, Mr. Todhetley: a week. I thought 
you understood that.” 

“You can’t go away till you are cured,” roared the Squire. ‘“ Why 
didn’t you go back the day you came? Don’t you talk nonsense, 
Marks.” 

“ Indeed I should like to stay longer,” he earnestly said. ‘I wish I 
could. Don’t you see, Mr. Todhetley, that it does not lie with me?” 

‘Do you dare to look me in the face, Marks, and tell me this one 
week’s rest has cured you? Come! What on earth!—are you turn- 
ing silly?” 

“Tt has done me a great, great deal of good—” 

“Tt has not, Marks. It can’t have done it ; not real good,” came the 
Squire’s interruption. ‘ One would think you were a child.” 

“Tt was with difficulty I obtained this one week’s leave,” he explained. 
“‘T am really required in the office ; my absence from it, I know, causes 
trouble. This holiday has done so much for me that I shall go back 
with a good heart.” 

“‘ Look here,” said the Squire : ‘Suppose you take French leave, and 
stay ?” 

“In that case my discharge would doubtless arrive by the first 
post.” 

“Look here again : suppose in a month or two you break down and 
have to leave? What then?” 

“ Brown and Co. would appoint a fresh clerk in my place.” 

“Why don’t Brown and Co. keep another clerk or two, so as to work 
you all less?” 

Marks smiled at the very idea. ‘‘ That would increase their expenses, 
Mr. Todhetley. They'll never do that. It is a part of the business of 
Brown’s life to keep expenses down.” 

Well, Marks had to go. The Squire was very serious in thinking 
more rest absolutely needful—of what service cou/d a week’s be, he 
reiterated. Down he sat, wrote a letter to Messrs. Brown and Co., telling 
them his opinion, and requesting the favour of their dispatching James 
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Marks back for a longer holiday. This he sent by post, and they would 
get it in the morning. 

“No, I’ll not trust it to you, Marks,” he said; “you might never 
deliver it. Catch an old bird with chaff.” 

To this letter there came no answer at all; and Mr. Marks did not 
come back. The Squire relieved his mind by calling Brown and Co. 
thieves and wretches—and so it passed. It must be remembered that I 
am writing of past years, when holidays were not so universal for any 
class, clerk or master, as they are at present. Not that I am aware 
whether financiers’ clerks get them now. 

The next scene in the drama I can only tell by hearsay. It took place 
in London, where I was not. 


II. 

Ir was a dull, rainy day in February, and Mrs. Marks sat in her par- 
lour in Pimlico. The house was one of a long row, and the parlour 
just about large enough to turn in. She sat by the fire, nursing a little two- 
year-old girl, and thinking ; and three other children, the eldest a boy ot 
nine, were playing at the table—building houses on the red cloth with little 
wooden bricks. Mrs. Marks was a sensible woman, understanding pro- 
per management, and had taken care to bring up her children not to be 
troublesome. She looked about thirty, and must have been pretty once, 
but her face was faded now, her grey eyes had a sad look in them. 
The chatter at the table and the falling bricks fell alike unheeded on 
her ear. 

“ Mamma, will it soon be tea-time ? ” 

There was no answer. 

“Didn't you hear, mamma? Carry asked if it would soon be tea- 
time. What were you thinking about?” 

She heard this time, and started out of her reverie. “‘ Very soon now, 
Willy dear. Thinking? Oh, I was thinking about your papa.” 

Her thoughts were by no means bright ones. That her husband’s 
health and powers were alike failing, she felt as sure of as though she 
could foresee the ending that was soon to come. How he went on and 
did his work was a marvel: but he could not give it up, or bread 
would fail. 

The week’s rest in the country had set Mr. Marks up for some 
months. Until the next autumn he worked on better than he had been 
able to do for some time past. And then he failed again. There was 
no particular failing outwardly, but he felt all too conscious that his 
over-taxed brain was getting worse than it had ever been. He struggled 
on; making no sign. That he should have to resign part of his work 
was a fact inevitable: he must give up the evening book-keeping to 
enable him to keep his more important place. ‘Once let me get the 
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Christmas work over,” thought he, “ and as'soon.as may be in the New 
Year, Ill resign.” 

He got the Christmas work over. Very-heavy it was, at both places, 
and nearly did for him. It is the last feather, you know, that breaks the 
camel’s back : and that work broke James Marks. Towards the end of 
January he was laid up in bed with a violent cold that settled on. his 
chest. Brown and Co. had to do without him for eleven days: a cala- 
mity that—so far as Marks was concerned—had never happened 
in Brown and Co.’s experience. Then he went back to the City 
again, feeling shaken and dazed ; but the evening labour was perforce 
given up. 

No one knew how ill he was: or, to speak more correctly, how unfit 
for his work, how more incapable of it he was growing day by day. His 
wife suspected a little. She knew of his sleepless night, the result of 
over-taxed nerves and brain, when he would toss and turn and get up 
and walk the room, and dress himself in the morning without having 
slept. 

“ There are times,” he said to her in a kind. of fright, of horror, “ when 
I cannot at all collect my thoughts. I am as.long again at my work as 
I used to be, and have to go over it again and again. There have been 
one or two mistakes, and old Brown asks what’s coming to me. I can’t 
help it. The-figures. whirl before me, and I-lose my powers of mind.” 

“Tf you could but sleep well!” said Mrs, Marks. 

“ Ay, if I could. The brain is as much at work at night as day. 
There are the figures mentally before me, and there am I, adding 
them up.” 

“You should see a clever physician, James. Spare the guinea, and 
go. It may be more than the guinea saved.” 

Mr. Marks took the advice. He went to a doctor who was clever in 
such-like disorders ; explained his position, the kind of work he had to 
do, and described his symptoms.. ‘‘ Can I be cured?” he asked... 

“Oh yes I think so,” said the doctor cheerfully, without telling him 
that he had gone on so far as to make it rather a doubt. “The 
necessary treatment is very simple. Take change of scene and. perfect 
rest.” 

“ For how long ?” 

“Twelve months, at least.” 

“Twelve months!” repeated ‘Marks in a queer tone. 

“ At least. It is a case of absolute necessity.. I will write you a 
prescription for’a tonic.'. You must live we//, .You have. not lived well 
enough for the work you have to do.” 

As. James Marks went out into the street he could have laughed a 
laugh of bitter mockery. Twelve months rest for Aim? The doctor 
had told him one thing—that had he taken the rest in time, a very very 
much shorter period would have sufficed. . “I. wonder how many poor 
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men there are like myself in London at this same moment,” he thought, 
“‘who want this rest and cannot. take. it, and who ought to live better 
and cannot afford to do it !” 

It was altogether so very hopeless that he did nothing, except take 
the tonic, and he continued to go to the City as usual. - Some two or three 
weeks had elapsed since then: he -of course growing worse, though 
there was nothing to show it outwardly : and this was the end of Feb- 
ruary and Mrs. Marks sat thinking of it all over the fire, what she knew, 
and guessing at what. she did not know, and her children were building 
houses at the table. 

The servant came in with the tea-things, and took the little girl. Only 
one servant could be kept—and hardly that. Mrs. Marks had made 
her own tea and was pouring out the children’s milk-and-water, when 
they heard a cab drive up and stop at the door. A minute after Mr. 
Marks entered, leaning on the arm of one of his fellow clerks. 

“Here Mrs. Marks, I’ve brought you an invalid,” said the latter 
gaily, making light of it for her sake. ‘ He seems better now. I don't 
think there’s much the matter with him.” 

Had it come? Had what she had been dreading come—that he was 
going-to have an illness, she wondered. But she was a trump of a wife, 
and showed herself calm and comforting. 

“You shall both of you have some tea at once,” she said, cheerfully. 
“Willy, run and get more tea-cups.” 

It appeared that Mr. Marks had been, as the clerk expressed it, very 
queer that day ; moreso than usual. He could not do his work at all ; 
had to get assistance continually from one or the other, and ended: by 
falling off his stool on the floor, in what he called, afterwards, a ‘ sensa- 
tion of giddy bewilderment.” He seemed fit for nothing, and Mr. 
Brown said he had better be taken home. 

That day ended James Marks’ work. | He had broken down. At 
night he told his wife what the physician had said ; which he had not 
done before. She could scarcely hide her dismay. 

A twelvemonth’s rest for him! What would become of them ?. Fail- 
ing his salary, they would have no means whatever of living. 

“Oh, if my father had but acted by us as he ought!” she mentally 
cried. ‘“ He could have taken rest in time then, and all would have 
been well. Will he help us now it has come to:this ?- Will she let him ? 
—for it is she who holds him in subjection and steels-his heart against us.” 

Mr. Stockleigh, the father, lived at Sydenham: She, the new wife, 
had taken him off there from his residence in Pimlico as soon as might be 
after the marriage ; and the daughter had never been invited inside the 
house. But she resolved to go there now. Saying nothing to’ her 
husband, Mrs. Marks started for Sydenham the day after he was brought 
home ill, and found the place without trouble. 

The wife, formerly the cook, was a big brawny woman with a cheek 
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and a tongue of her own. When Mrs. Marks was. shown in, she forgot 
herself in the surprise ; old habits prevailed, and she dropped a courtesy. 

“‘T wish to see papa, Mrs. Stockleigh.” 

“Mr. Stockleigh’s out, ma’am.” 

“Then I must wait until he returns.” 

Mrs. Stockleigh did not see her way clear to turn this lady from the 
house, though she would have liked to do it. She made a show of 
hospitality, and ordered wine and cake to be put on the table. Of 
which wine, Mrs. Marks noticed with surprise, she drank /owr glasses. 
“Now and then we used to suspect her of drinking in the kitchen !” 
ran through Mrs. Marks’ thoughts. ‘“ Has it grown upon her?” 

The garden gate opened, and Mr. Stockleigh came through it. He 
was so bowed and broken that his daughter scarcely knew him. She 
hastened out and met him in the path. 

“Caroline !” he exclaimed in amazement. “Is it really you? How 
much you have changed !” 

“‘T came down to speak to you, papa. May we stay and talk here 
in the garden ?” 

He seemed glad to see her, rather than not, and sat down with her on 
the garden bench in the sun. In a quiet voice she told him all: and 
asked him to help her. Mrs. Stockleigh had come out and stood 
listening to the treason, somewhat unsteady on her legs. 

“Yd—I'd help you if I could, Caroline,” he said, in hesitation, 
glancing at his wife. 

“ Yes, but you can’t, Stockleigh,” she put in. “ Our own expenses is 
as much as iver we can manage, Mrs. Marks. It’s a orful cost, living 
out here, and our two servants is the very deuce for extravigince. I’ve 
changed ’em both ten times for others, and the last lot is always worse 
nor the first.” 

“ Papa, do you see our position?” resumed Mrs. Marks, after hearing 
the lady patiently. “It will be a long time before James is able to do 
anything again—if he ever is—and we have not been able to save 
money. What are we to do? Go to the workhouse? I have four little 
children.” 

“ You know that you can’t help, Stockleigh,” insisted Mr. Stockleigh’s 
lady, taking up the answer and growing more inflamed in the face. 
“‘ You’ve not got the means to do anything: and there’s an end on’t.” 

“Tt’s true, Caroline; I’m afraid I have not,” he said—and his daughter 
saw with ‘pain how tremblingly subject he was to his wife. “I seem 
short of money always. How did you come down, my dear ?” 

“ By the train, papa. Third class.” 

“‘ Oh dear !” cried Mr. Stockleigh. “‘ My health’s broken, Caroline. It 
is, indeed, and my spirit too. I’m sure I’m very sorry for you. Will 
you come in and take some dinner ?” 

“We've not got nothing but a bit of ’ashed beef,” cried Mrs, 
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Stockleigh, as if to put a damper upon the invitation. “Him and me 
fails in our appetites dreadful : I can’t think what’s come to ’em.” 

Mrs. Marks declined the dinner : she had to get back to the children. 
That any kind of pleading would be useless while that woman held the 
sway, she saw well. ‘Good bye, papa,” she said. “I suppose we 
must do the best we can alone. Good morning, Mrs. Stockleigh.” 

Tovher surprise her father kissed her ; kissed her with quivering lips. 
“T’'ll open the gate for you, my dear,” he said, hastening on to it. As 
she was going through, he slipped a sovereign into her hand. 

“Tt will pay for your journey, at least, my dear. I’m sorry to hear of 
your travelling third class. Ah, times have changed. It is not that I 
won’t help you, child, but that I can’t. She goes up to receive the divi- 
dends, and keeps me short. I should not have had that sovereign now, 
but it’s the change out of the spirit bill that she sent me to pay.. Hush! 
the money goes in drink. She drinks like any fish. Ah, Caroline, I 
was a fool—a fool! Fare you well, my dear.” 

“Fare you well, dear papa, and thank you,” she answered, turning 
away with brimming eyes and an aching heart. 

After resting for some days and getting no better, James Marks had to 
give it up as a bad job. He went to the City house, saw Mr. Brown, 
and told him. 

“Broken down!” cried old Brown, hitching back his wig, as he 
always did when put out. “I never heard of such nonsense. At your 
age! The thing’s incomprehensible.” 

“The work has been very wearing to the brain, sir ; and my appli- 
cation to it was close. During the three-and-twenty years I have been 
with you I never had but one week’s holiday : the one last spring.” 

“You told me then you felt like a man breaking down, as if you 
were good for nothing,” resentfully spoke old Brown. 

“Yes, sir. I told you that I believed I was breaking down. for want 
of a rest,” replied Marks. ‘It has proved so.” 

‘Why, you had your rest.” 

“One week, sir. I said I feared it would not be of much use. But 
—it was not convenient for you to allow me more.” 

“Of course it was not convenient ; you know it could not be conve- 
nient,” retorted old Brown. “ D’ye think I keep my clerks for play, 
Marks? D’ye suppose my business will get done of itself?” 

“T was aware myself, sir, how inconvenient my absence would be, 
and therefore I did not press the matter. That one week’s rest did me 
a wonderful deal of service : it enabled me to go on until now.” 

Old Brown looked at him. “See here, Marks—we are sorry to lose 
you : suppose you take another week’s change now, and try what it will 
do. A fortnight, say. Go to the sea-side, or somewhere.” 

Marks shook his head. ‘Too late, sir. The doctors tell me it will 
be twelve months before I am able to work again at calculations.” 
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‘“Qh, my service to you,” cried Mr. Brown. ‘ Why what are you 
going to do if you can’t work ?” 

“That is a great deal more than I can say, sir. The thought of it is 
troubling my brain quite as much as work ever did. _ It’s never out of it, 
night or day.” 

For-once in his screwy life old Brown was generous. He told Mr. 


-Marks to draw his salary up to the day he had left, and he added ten 


pounds to it over and above. 


III. 
You have not: forgotten, I daresay, that I, Johnny Ludlow, went up to 
London one spring to-stay at Miss Deveen’s, while Tod'stayed with the 


‘Whitneys.’ It was the time that Helen Whitney was presented to the 
Queen ; -also when we discovered the mal-doings of that syren, Made- 


moiselle Sophie Chalk: - Mrs. Todhetley “had given’ me two or three 
commissions, as may be remembered: one amidst them was to call on 
the Markses at Pimlico, and see how Marks was getting on. 

Accordingly I went. We had heard nothing, you must understand, of 
what:I have told above, and did not know but he was still in his situa- 
tion:-- It was'a showery day in April: just a twelvemonth, by the way, 
since his visit to us at Dyke Manor. I found the house out readily ; it 
was near to Ebury Street; and knocked. A young lad opened the 
door, and asked me to walk in the parlour. 

“You are Mr. Marks’ son,” I said, rubbing my feet on the mat: “I 
can tell by the likeness. What’s your name ?” 

“ William. Papa’s is James.” 

“ Ves, I know.” 

“He is ill,” whispered the lad, with his hand on the parlour door- 
handle. ‘ Mamma’s down stairs, making him some arrowroot.” 

Well, I think you might have knocked me down with a feather when 
I knew him—for at first I did not. He was sitting in an easy chair by 
the fire, dressed, but wrapped round with blankets: and instead of 
being the James Marks we had known, he was like a living skeleton with 
cheek-bones and hollow eyes. But he was glad to see me, smiled, and 
held-out his hand from the blanket. 

It’s uncommonly awkward fora young fellow to be taken unawares 
like this. You don’t know what to say. I’m sure I as much thought 
he was dying as I ever thought anything in this world. At last I 
managed to stammer a word or two about being sorry to see him so ill. 

“« Ay,” said he, in a weak, panting voice, “I’m different from what I 
was when with your kind people, Johnny. The trouble I foresaw then 
has come.” 

“You used sometimes to feel then as though you would not long keep 
up,” was my answer, for really I could find nothing else to say. 

He nodded. “Yes, I felt that I was breaking down—that I should 
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inevitably break down unless I could have rest. I went on till February, 
Johnny; and then it came. I had to give up my situation ;- and since 
then I have been very dangerously ill from another source—the chest and 
lungs.” 

“‘T did not know your lungs were weak, Mr. Marks.” 

“I’m sure I did not,” he said, after a bad fit of coughing: “I had 
one attack in January through catching cold. Then I caught another 
cold and you see the result : the doctor hardly saved me. I never was 
subject to take cold before. I suppose the fact is that when a man 
breaks down in one way he gets-weak in all; and is more liable to other 
ailments.” , 

“‘T hope you will get better as the warm weather comes on: ‘We shall 
soon have it here.” 

“ Better of this cough, perhaps: I don’t know: but not better yet 
of my true illness that I think most of—the over-taxed -nerves and 
brain. . Oh, if I could -but have taken a sufficient rest in time !” 

“Mr. -'Todhetleysaid you ought to- have stayed with us for three 
months. He says it often still.” 

 T believe,” he said, solemnly: lifting his:hand, “that if I could have 
had-entire rest then for two or three months, it would have set me up 
for life. Heaven hears me say it.” 

And what a dreadful thing it now seemed that he had not! 

‘“*¥-don’t repine. My lot seemsa hard one and I sometimes feel sick 
and weary when I dwell upon it. I have tried to do my duty: I could 
but keep-on and work, as God knows. There was no other course open 
to me.” 

I. suppose there was not: 

“T am no worse off than many others, Johnny. There are men break- 
ing down every day through incessant application and lack of needful 
interludes of rest. Well for them if their hearts don’t break with it !” 

And, to judge by the tone he spoke in, it was as much as to say that 
his had broken. 

“T am beginning to dwell less on it now,” he went on. “ Perhaps it 
is that I am too weak to feel so keenly. Or that Christ’s words are being 
indeed realized to me : ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ God does not forsake us in our trouble, 
Johnny, once we have learnt to turn to him.” 

Mrs. Marks came into the room with the cup of arrowroot.- The boy 
had run down to tell her-I was there. She was very pleasant and cheer- 
ful : you could be at home with her at once. While he was waiting for 
the arrowroot to cool, he leant back in his chair and dropped into a doze. 

“ Tt must have been a frightful cold that he caught,” I whispered to her, 

“Tt was caught the day he went into the City to tell Mr. Brown he 
must give up his situation,” she answered. ‘‘'There’s an old saying, ot 
being Penny wise and pound foolish, and that’s what poor James was 
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that day. It was a fine morning when he started, but the rain set in and 
when he left Mr. Brown it was pouring, and the streets were wet. He 
ought to have taken a cab, but did not, and waited for an omnibus. 
The first that passed was full ; by the time another came he had got wet 
and his feet were soaking. That brought on a return of the illness he 
had had in January.” 

“‘T hope he will get well.” 

“Tt lies with God,” she answered. 

They made me promise to go again. ‘Soon Johnny, soon,” said 
Mr. Marks in a kind of eagerness that was suggestive. ‘Come in the 
afternoon and have some tea with me.” 

I had meant to obey literally and go ina day or two; but one thing 
or other kept intervening, and a week or ten days passed. One Wed- 
nesday Miss Deveen was engaged to a dinner-party, and I took the 
opportunity of going to Pimlico. It was a stormy afternoon, blowing 
great guns one minute, pouring cats and dogs the next. Mrs. Marks 
was alone in the parlour, the tea-things on the table before her. 

“We thought you had forgotten us,” she said in a half whisper, shak- 
ing hands. “ But this is the best time you could have come ; for a kind 
neighbour has invited all the children in for the evening and we shall be 
quiet. James is worse.” 

“ Worse !” 

“ At least, weaker. He cannot sit up long now without great fatigue. 
He lay down on the bed an hour ago and has dropped asleep,” she 
added, indicating the next room. “I am waiting for him to awake 
before I make the tea.” 

He awoke then: the cough betrayed it. She went into the room, and 
presently he came back with her. No doubt he was worse! my heart 
sank at seeing him. If he had looked like a skeleton before, he was like 
a skeleton’s ghost now. 

“ Ah, Johnny ! I knew you would come.” 

I told him how it was I had not been able to come before, going 
into the details. It seemed to amuse him to hear of the engagements, 
and I described Helen Whitney’s Court dress as well as I could—and 
Lady Whitney’s—and the servants’ great bouquets—and the ball at night. 
He ate one bit of thin buttered toast and drank three cups of tea— 
Mrs. Marks said he was always thirsty. 

After tea he hada most violent fit of coughing and thought he must 
lie down to rest for a bit. Mrs. Marks came back and sat with me. 

“T hope he will get well,” I could not help saying to her. 

She shook her head. “I fear he has not much hope of it himself,” 
she answered. ‘“ Only yesterday I heard him tell Willy—that—that God 
would take care of them when he was gone.” 

She could hardly speak the last words and broke down with a sob. I 
wished I had not said anything. 
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“ He has great trust, but things trouble him very much,” she resumed. 
“ Nothing else can be expected, for he knows that our means are nearly 
spent.” 

“It must trouble you also, Mrs. Marks.” 

“‘T seem to have so much to trouble me that I dare not dwell upon it. 
I pray not to, every hour inthe day. IfI gave way, what would become 
of them?” 

At dark she lighted the candles and drew down the blinds. Just after 
that, there came a most tremendous knock at the front-door, loud and 
long. 

“‘ Naughty children !” she exclaimed. “It must be they.” 

“T’ll go ; don’t you stir, Mrs. Marks.” 

I opened the door, and a gush of wind and rain seemed to blow in an 
old gentleman. He never said a word to me, but went banging into the 
parlour and sank down on a chair out of breath. 

‘Papa !” exclaimed Mrs. Marks. ‘“ Papa!” 

“ Wait till I get up my speech, my dear,” said the old gentleman. 
“ She’s gone.” 

“Who's gone?” cried Mrs. Marks. 

“ She- I don’t want to say too much against her now she’s gone, Caro- 
line ; but she zs gone. She had a bad fall down stairs in a tipsy fit some 
days ago, striking her head on the stones, and the doctors could do no- 
thing for her. She died this morning, poor soul ; and I am coming to live 
with you and James, if you'll have me. We shall all be so comfortable 
together, my dear.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Marks remembered at once what it implied—that the 
pressure of poverty was suddenly lifted and she and those dear ones 
would be at ease for the future. She bent her head in her hands for a 
minute or two, keeping silence. 

“Your husband shall have rest now, my dear, and all that he needs. 
So will you, Caroline.” 

It had come too late. James Marks died in May. 


It was about three or four years afterwards that we saw the death of 
Mr. Brown in the newspapers. They made a flourish of trumpets over 
him ; saying he had died worth two hundred thousand pounds. 

“‘ There must be something wrong somewhere, Johnny,” remarked the 
Squire, in a puzzle. “JZ should not like to die worth all that money, and 
know that I had worked my clerks to the bone to get it together. I 
wonder how he'll like meeting poor Marks in the next world ?” 


Jounny LUDLOW. 
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ONLY FRIENDSHIP. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 
. ND you really demand nothing more from life, dear dreamer, than 
a judicious friend ? You will in all seriousness fly from that love 
which, to this hour, has brought you, as you say, only sorrow? Poor 
child, believe me, you have never loved! What you called love, was 
that feeling of enthusiasm peculiar to your nature : a sentiment of grati- 
tude towards a man who rescued you from that dependent condition 
into which you placed yourself after the death of your parents ; towards 
the man who gave you a new home; who said to you: ‘I love you!’ 
O Ada! the spell of these most momentous words of our woman’s life 
is so great, that we may never forget the lips that have first spoken 
them—even though we may never kiss them in love, never give back 
that wonderful syllable. 

“In our boarding-school days fancy would often run riot, and, after the 
manner of young girls, we would vie with each other in depicting the 
happiness of the coming years : but the colours in which I was wont to 
paint my future appeared, in comparison with your glowing tints, like 
the picture of a Lucas Cranach beside that of a Titian. 

“ As in after years we were separated, and I became a wife, and all 
was so entirely different from our dreams in those twilight hours, then I 
often thought anxiously of you ; how you would bear it if your happiness 
should one day also wear so changed a face—you expected from life so 
infinitely more than I ! 

“* Yet I was destined to be happier than you. Your parents died sud- 
denly, leaving you no heritage but care ; and this dreadful transition 
from a life of happiness and plenty into one of dependence, drove you 
among strangers. 

“You have never confessed to me how hard were those years of teach- 
ing in the house of the Baroness Z. At the end of the second, Herr 
von Waldheim appeared as a suitor. You had again a being near you 
whom you could love, for natures like yours must love or go to ruin. 

“‘ Waldheim was elderly and sickly ; but you called it a happiness to be 
able to live and care for him. With what confidence, what a spirit of 
sacrifice you entered into marriage! And then ?—let me be silent—I 
am the only one who has ever learned what you suffered, with your rich 
heart in whose glow no one sought warmth ; with your fancy which no 
one regulated and kept within bounds ; with your talents in which no 
one rejoiced—-at least not he whom you longed to have rejoice in them. 

“Tt was your duty, unseen, unknown, to play the nurse at all hours ; to 
come and go unweariedly ; to serve, to obey—but without the reward 
of a loving word or glance. The blasé man of the world had sought for 
the evening of his life a gentle, patient nurse, a skilful, industrious 
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housewife, an elegant woman—and his practised eyes had found her 
in you. 

“ As he could not go out much, he instituted whist parties at his own 
house. He could not bear to be alone. At first, he hurried you from 
company to company ; afterwards, he went out alone or received guests 
in his salon. How this strange existence for a time dazzled, excited, 
bewitched you! How you strove against the consciousness of neglect ! 
How patiently you waited for him, so many endless evenings, so many 
nights! And then, one grey autumn morning they brought him home 
to you apparently dying ; he had been attacked by hemorrhage. Your 
care alone rescued him from death. 

“‘We met again in those dark days—anxiety drove me to you. What 
a change I found! The careless child had become a strangely restless 
woman—who at first sought to deceive even me, her friend, and said to 
me: ‘It is not bitter, this life I lead!’ Ah, it is such a natural feeling 
to seek to conceal from a‘l eyes, even the most loving, those wounds we 
have received from the one hand pledged to gently guide and firmly 
support us ! 

“With bitter sorrow I left you after a week’s stay—the children called 
me home. But I returned to you during the last fearful weeks of your 
imprisonment ; regarding it as the highest proof of love that you would 
have me and only me by your side until the dark curtain fell, and I 
could take you with me to my peaceful home, to nurse and love you, and 
see you bloom anew. 

“Ts it possible that, since then, the spring has five times returned and 
we have not met? You have travelled so much since you left us, and 
have become so weary, that you now, perhaps, shrink from the three 
days’ journey that will bring you to Heinrichseck. 

“From the depths of my heart, dearest, I rejoice in your Italian villeg- 
giatura, your residence in Switzerland, and your quiet life at Kénigsee. 
I also understand how necessary it is for you to mingle with that circle 
which has so long sought to claim you, and in which you last winter 
showed some pleasure. Miss Jenny, your faithful companion, cares for 
you, and your worldly circumstances are enviably happy. Although a 
veil of melancholy still lies over your letters, I think it will grow more 
and more transparent, my Ada. Life demands its rights ; it is solitude 
I have always most feared for you. No one is less constituted to live 
without love and protection than you, and still you write : 

“¢T do not need /ove—the friendship of one heart is all for which I 
long. I must work and learn—not in the way in which we usually 
work and learn, distracted by a thousand things—no, I must progress. 
But who will show me the way? Only some judicious friend. We 
women need the supporting hand of man; but it is, I think, a greater 
happiness to find a friend than a lover. My heart is weary of loving, 
and I will remain free at any price. I am thrown much in the society 
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of men, but I do not find one among them for whom I would sacrifice 
this freedom—neither can I find the friend I seek. Sometimes I 
have seemed to be on the way to the fulfilment of my wish, then 
the demon of masculine vanity has stepped between, and forced 
me to break off the relations scarce begun. Ever and ever the old 
saying repeats itself, that friendship between man and woman, with- 
out a mixture of love, is impossible, unless both are old and ugly. Is 
this a proof of the weakness of our natures, or of the omnipotence of 
that sentiment we call /ove? I feel an ardent desire to prove to you all 
that we women must not always seek the lover in the man we allow to 
approach us, but the guide and adviser—the friend! Before my eyes 
flits the ideal of the happiness I seek—intimate communion with a man 
whom I feel above me. A mere epistolary correspondence would fully 
content me, I think—only I must first see my friend for a short time. 
Above all, I must know that such a confessor and teacher is married, 
and as happily as possible; we should then meet with the fullest freedom, 
and at the same time within appointed bounds; and neither would 
expect more of the other than he could give. I have become shy of un- 
married men, and have, as it were, closed my doors against them. Help 
me in my search, Marie.’ 

*¢ All this you wrote to me one day, and I have a reason for repeating 
your words just now. Singularly enough, I am in a position to intro- 
duce you to a man who seems ordained to satisfy your longing if you 
find each other mutually agreeable. Professor Hubert, whom your duke, 
at the recommendation of the Crown Prince, has called to the University 
of M , follows this letter. He is to be lecturer, and also to arrange 
the collection of copperplates belonging to the late uncle of the prince. 

“My husband has been for years acquainted with Hubert, but I saw 
him for the first time four weeks ago, when he came to Heinrichseck to 
bid us adieu. He remained several days with us, and, as our acquaint- 
ance progressed, among other treasures I showed him your picture— 
first the rosy, girlish face, with the curling brown hair; then the grave 
profile of the woman with the dark braids, and the lines of sorrow around 
the mouth ; and I also told him of you. He at least knows enough to 
watch you with an attentive eye when you meet. 

“T can tell you nothing of Hubert, excepting that he is married and 
has a comfortable home in M——. We have not seen his wife, but his 
marriage is said to be a very happy one, and his companion the love of his 
early youth. He is now a man apparently in the last half of the thirties. 
Our doctor of philosophy. is also well versed in art and literature ; 
his outside circumstances are independent; he formerly travelled 
with the Crown Prince, and has lived in Rome. Besides, he is unusually 
musical ; your piano will especially delight him. Who knows whether 
he will favourably impress you at first sight? I know little of your taste 
in regard to the personal appearance of men. I think Hubert can never 
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be an especial favourite of women; but his intellect, his learning, his 
taste for art, must attract you. Write me soon how he pleases you. The 
hope intrudes like a sunbeam into my heart that, in his presence, you 
may feel solitary no longer. I must not deny that he has been a little 
curious in regard to you. 

“And now, God bless you, my Ada. This, I think, is the longest 
letter I have ever written. How it happened I do not know myself. 
My nest salutes you—husband and children. All ask, ‘When is Ada 
coming again?’ You know that you do us all good, and, above all, 
dear heart, your “* MARIE.” 


Il. 


Weexs had passed since this letter was written, read and read again. 
Frau von Waldheim awaited the professor: at first with curiosity, then 
with eagerness, at last with nervous impatience. Upon her return home 
from riding or walking, she would let the visiting-cards received during 
her absence glide between her slender fingers—until this hour in vain. 
Professor Hubert had not announced himself. She knew from the lists 
of arrivals that he had already come, and in her circle she had repeat- 
edly heard the new savant spoken of. Why did he delay? Was it that 
timidity in regard to women, characteristic of German votaries of science, 
which hindered his paying her a visit? Ada Waldheim would make his 
first entrée as unembarrassed as possible. She had received many timid 
scholars into her salon, and encouraged them through her cordiality. 

How would he look, this new “librarian,” as they called him? How 
strange that Marie had said nothing about his personal appearance ! 
Probably he was very, very ugly ! Was he tall or short, blonde or brown, 
slender or portly? Did he wear spectacles? Had hea pleasant voice ? 

Occupied in these and similar questions, Ada sat one cloudy October 
day in her boudoir; she had just been forced to lay aside George 
Sand’s “ Letters of a Traveller,” for it began to grow dark. Miss Jenny 
had gone into the town “shopping,” and had not yet returned. The 
outlook into the great garden with its varied trees, from which some 
malicious wind-gust was now shaking a flood of leaves, was melancholy 
in the extreme. 

Allappeared so still, empty, and solitary! Deep shadows filled the 
music-room ; spirit-like, the room seemed to spread out into infinity ; 
the open piano loomed up like an island initsmidst. The tall, slender 
woman’s figure in the deep easy-chair by the stove quickly rose, 
passed with light steps into the music-room, and seated itself at the 
piano. 

One of those sweet, musical thoughts, which Franz Schubert calls 
“‘ Musical Moments,” glided like a sigh over the keys. The sad melody, 
with its somewhat restless movement, fitted the scene and the hour. 
The delicate woman’s head, with its charming profi'e and wealth of 
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dark hair, with a slight motion followed the melody ; the whole figure 
in the grey silk dress falling in heavy folds like shimmering silver over 
the floor, gave at this moment the impression of a faint starry delicacy, 
and showed, in harmony with the surroundings, the softest outlines and 
most subdued colours. 

Ada arose with the last note of this tone-reverie, and slowly extended 
her hand toring for lights. The servant entered before she had touched. 
the bell-wire, bearing a card upon a small silver salver, and repeating 
the name on it: “ Professor Hubert.” 

“The lamp in my boudoir ;” ordered the lady, and then she stepped 
back into her own little room. “At last!” she said, and her glance 
turned eagerly to the portiére, behind which the servant vanished, and 
which soon parted again to admit a tall man’s figure. This was he 
Not small, fair, timid, but very tall, dark, and self-possessed. 

Soon Hubert sat opposite her in unembarrassed conversation—his: 
deep, soft voice affected her as agreeably as a firm, warm hand. He 
spoke with the liveliest interest of Heinrichseck, and was full of admira- 
tion of Frau Marie and the cheerful life in her house ; and there came 
to both that wonderful feeling as of old friends met after a long absence. 
As the large lamp threw its mild light upon the little group, it surprised 
both talkers casting each upon the other a curious, searching glance, 
and both involuntarily smiled. 

Hubert remained longer than is customary at a first visit—but there 
was no pause in the conversation ; they passed from one interesting 
theme to another, as, walking in a garden, we go from path to path. As 
the learned man at length rose, Frau von Waldheim reached him her 
hand, and said : ‘‘ They call woman’s chatter the best diversion after 
the severest studies ; will you not try and see if you can be really diverted 
in this way? The friend of the Heldens will be at all times welcome.” 


Scarce an hour later, Ada wrote :—“ The first interview with your 
‘protégé has passed happily, dearest Marie—now hear my report of it! 
Does he please me? That is nota suitable word ; I never could endure 
it. In some strange way it seemed to me that I had already seen your 
friend—perhaps in an earlier existence. 

“T had thought your husband’s friend older—I know not why—but 
his face is still the most serious I have ever known. He looks some- 
what strict, occasionally even stern. The dark eyes with their long lids 
have the calm, searching glance of a man who has thoughtmuch. And 
what most delights me is that he is not the least bit vain. He spoke 
very frankly of his wife, but only upon my direct questioning. 

“T hope we shallfoften see each other, and that the world, without 
making a great outcry, will permit an oldish woman and a man married to 
the love of his youth to take now and then a cup of tea together, which 
my old Miss Jenny knows how to prepare so excellently. 
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“Your professor’s ease of manner surprised me—nearly robbed me of 
my self-possession ; I almost feared that the clear eyes which gazed at 
me again and again must read the very ground of my soul, and all the 
thoughts that had been written there in regard to him. He looked at 
me somewhat curiously, no doubt silently wondering what Dame Marie 
had found in this woman, who was neither young, pretty, nor intellectual, 
but only sad and weary. 

“* Who knows what picture of me you might have thrown off in your 
blind partiality? ‘The consequences rest upon your dear head! Only 
think—he was in Rome at the same time with me, and still we never 
met! Why not, when I was so ardently longing for a sympathetic 
intellect, and when my good Jenny, in spite of all her love and care, 
was so intolerable to me? Another ‘why’ to those numberless other 
things which flit in the air around us—or another sigh from that bridge 
of sighs, which we call life, arises within my soul. 

““We have promised to compare our notes and our sketch-books 
containing views of our former villeggiatura. How delighted I am ! 


“‘ Let me hear from you soon, dearest Marie. 
“ Apa.” 


Ill. 
THE widowed Countess Helfeld had arranged one of those little 
musical soirées she loved so well—she wished people to say they heard 
the best music at her house. She herself was not in the least musical, 
but she understood how to marshal her various forces in the most 
agreeable way, and in this effort she was assisted by her brother, “le 
beau capitaine,” as he was called. 

The little elegant company of some fifteen ladies and gentlemen had 
already assembled—they waited the arrival of an old lady of honour to 
the deceased princess-mother, who had once played the harp charm- 
ingly, and had been a musical celebrity, and who now, though quite 
deaf, never missed a concert. Frau von Waldheim was also missing, 
as well as the new librarian, Professor Hubert. 

The amiable hostess was just telling a group of ladies how she had 
originally set upon the next evening for her soirée. ‘“ But I changed 
my plan,” she said, “‘as I happened to remember that Frau von Wald- 
heim has arranged a reading every Wednesday with Doctor Hubert, 
and that they:both would doubtless have declined my invitation. I did 
not wish to lose them,” she added. ‘‘ That charming lady is so seldom 
seen in society, although she has again begun to frequent concerts and 
theatres.” 

As the countess turned to the next group, Frau von Waldheim entered 
the room, escorted by the professor. 

He advanced to greet the countess. He bore himself here, as every- 
where, with that proud repose and manly self-consciousness which to 
woman hearts and woman eyes is a thousand times more fascinating 
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than beauty. His manners were those of good society, his words those 
of aman of mark. He spoke little, but when he spoke it was impos- 
sible not to listen—he enchained always, for he awoke thought. 

That evening the professor devoted himself for the most part to Frau 
von Waldheim. They conversed in the unembarrassed, yet deferential 
manner of people who are drawn together by common interests and 
find themselves friends at once. 

To-day in this circle, where she now appeared for the first time for 
years, Ada felt how near Hubert stood to her in spite of the brief time 
of their acquaintance, and this conviction gave her both pride and joy. 
She at once remarked how secure a position the manners and appear- 
ance of this learned man had won. He seemed to tower above all 
other men and women and throw them into the shade, and still nothing 
lay farther from his manner than intrusiveness or a desire for admira- 
tion. All, without exception, felt an interest in him upon his first 
appearance. Ada saw this, and she was proud of her friend. 

Music was called for; and as the old Court dame had made her ap- 
pearance, music was served after the tea, as one would serve refresh- 
ments. The first tenor of the theatre sang, a young and travelled 
virtuoso on the violoncello played—some ladies sang songs over whose 
text you remained in darkness; all listened, or softly whispered, and 
at the end rewarded the various efforts with the most extravagant 
praise. 

“ And he too?” they asked in surprise, as Hubert, at the solicitation 
of the countess, seated himself at the piano. He played one of Beet- 
hoven’s proud, pathetic sonatas. At the close all pressed around him, 
struck by the power of his execution. 

“Will Frau von Waldheim really not play?” asked the baroness of 
the countess. 

“‘ She begs me to excuse her, the little obstinate ; but I hope 

“Tf you are in embarrassment, dear friend, for your sake, though 
contrary to my usual eustom, I will perform one piece for you,” said the 
baroness. 

*‘ You, dearest baroness! I am quite astonished. I, of course, 
accept your kind proposal with pleasure—it is not yet guzte supper time.” 

The gentlemen besieged the piano—Mendelssohn’s Songs-without- 
words begun, but not ended, were the result of this début. 

“ Shall we, of all things, close the evening with a dissonance ?” asked 
the countess, nodding slyly to Ada. “Stop being so cruel—give us the 
pleasure of admiring you ; let us forget the little baroness. Has the 
professor heard Chopin from you? Though she plays him so much to 
herself, we have until now vainly implored a Chopin from her,” she 
added, turning to Hubert: “I think, if you help us beg - 

“No; oh no. I will play if you wish it, but please not Chopin— 
never Chopin. It is not obstinacy that makes me refuse——” 


” 
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“ But what is it then, mon amie?” laughed the countess. 

“Tt is the conviction that, in music as in poetry, there are things 
which one must play, sing, or read for himself alone,” said the professor. 

“Will you help us in overcoming this conviction, herr professor?” 
asked the countess. 

“Tam sorry that I cannot, madame, for I am myself, perhaps even 
more than Frau von Waldheim, of the opinion that in these things all 
must and should not be given to all. But will you play a duet—our 
Egmont overture ?” he asked suddenly, turning to Ada. 

“With pleasure—I only hope my memory will not fail me.” 

“They are not suited to each other,” said the baroness at this 
moment to her neighbour. ‘‘ How coquettishly she smiles upon him ! 
Poor Waldheim ! how quickly he has been forgotten. He was an 
angel to her. To the last moment he indulged her desire for gay 
society—at the end made her his heiress, and left her in the most envi- 
able circumstances. On account of her wealth, it is said, she has 
received many proposals of marriage ; she refuses all, knowing that she 
will never again find a husband so indulgent as the one she has lost. 
She is clever !” 

“But the men all find her fascinating—Heaven knows why !” sighed 
Fraulein R., scanning the pair through her glass. 

They sat together at the piano—these two of whom they spoke—and 
Egmont’s wonderful tone-picture rose, thrown off by a master hand, and 
now presented and reproduced by a master hand—grand and thrilling 
in all its lights and shadows. A pause of dumb surprise was followed 
by the noisiest applause—they pressed around from all sides, with excla- 
mations of delight. 

Soon after supper was announced. 

The brother of the countess, an ardent admirer of Ada’s, took her to 
the table—the countess herself had taken Hubert’s arm—the other 
ladies and gentlemen arranged themselves according to their preferences 
—the old Court dame had retired. 

Frau von Waldheim found herself quite far removed from her new 
friend. She occasionally glanced at him across the elegant silver ser- 
vice, and found him always in lively conversation with his amiable 
neighbour. It was something like unrest and impatience which she 
suddenly experienced ; how gladly would she have listened to what 
these two were saying. 

“ And friendship too has its jealousy?” she asked herself. 

The conversation of Count Ellern, which had usually been so agree- 
able to her, now seemed inexpressibly tedious. She was absent. 
Another searching glance flew over the table ; how merrily they were 
laughing together! She too would be merry—she would jest and laugh ! 
Hubert should at least see that she could at least be as entertaining a 
table companion as the countess. With the most radiant smile she 
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turned to her neighbour, and was soon engaged with him in one of those 
sparkling, witty conversations in which she was recognized as a mistress. 
Ada von Waldheim soon became the brilliant centre of the entertain- 
ment. Her next neighbour and those opposite were first drawn into 
the glittering current, little by little—an electric chain, over which flashed 
the spark of wit, seemed to pass around the whole table : each felt him- 
self magnetized against his will. 

She, the originator of this animated humour, appeared unusually 
excited ; her cheeks glowed, her eyes sparkled ; she was enchanting as 
a lovely spring landscape in its ever-changing hues. 

When Ada was in this mood, she understood the art of making all 
near her, in a certain degree, witty. Each, lifted up into her sphere, felt 
within himself a readiness to speak after her manner, which he secretly 
admired. With this admiration came a feeling of gratitude to her 
through whose influence this unusual brilliancy of manner had been 
called forth. 

Hubert’s eyes now oftener met Ada’s glance. She thought she read 
in them an expression of pleasure. It was an indescribably agreeable 
sensation to have shone a little in his presence. 

Later, Hubert attended her to her carriage, and, as she bent from the 
window to bid him an adieu, she asked jestingly : “‘ Were you pleased 
with this evening among people? and, were you pleased with 
me ?” 

“What a question! You were queen of the entertainment! But it 
is far more beautiful in a quiet home.’ I am, at the depths of my nature, 
a hermit! To have a home appears to me to be the greatest happiness 
—the purest bliss !” 

Ada pondered upon this as her carriage rolled through the streets. 
A home ! how sweet the sound. How might his home look? What 
influence it had won over him! The most self-sacrificing friendship 
could never build him such an asylum! never kill the longing after one 
being! How poor she suddenly felt herself! He had called her a 
queen. Ah! she was only a queen without a realm. 

As Ada arrived at her door, and the servants let down the coach-steps 
—as she saw the maid come tripping forward. with sleepy face and lamp 
in hand, all suddenly appeared to her horribly strange. She laid aside 
the heavy fur mantle and entered the sitting-room. Was this really a 
home? Asa maid-servant appeared, Frau von Waldheim ordered her 
to stir the fire in the grate ; then she also withdrew. 

Alone, alone ! 

And she had so much to tell, so much to say to-night ; almost as 
much as when, long years before, she, a happy child, had come from 
her first ball, and told her mother all. 

How many of our youthful peculiarities we never lay aside ; the food 
which delighted us when children still remains our faveurite food. So 
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it is with that dear, half-audible converse, when our hearts are glad or 
sorrowful ; those evenings, coming home from merry festivals, or in the 
deep night, at the mother’s feet, her hand in our hand, that beloved 
hand which knew so gently to stroke our cheeks and our hair, as no 
other can in life; the need of confessing all our little and great joys and 
sorrows, and to know assuredly that there is one heart which takes the 
deepest interest in all, whether we speak of a ball-bouquet, or—a— 
neglected love. 

Ada was alone ; there was no one at her side who asked—who would 
have cared to hear. It had long been so, but she had never felt it as at 
this hour. Outside, a mournful autumn wind had risen, and was singing 
at the window its ancient, melancholy song of death. Oh, how sad it was 
to listen! Almost in torture, the solitary woman sprang up and flew to 
her writing-desk. God be thanked! there was some one in the far dis- 
tance with whom she could converse at this hour, without reserve, from 
her full heart—Marie, the true friend of her youth. 

She wrote : 

“Since our boarding-school days, we have not held converse with 
each other at so late an hour—it is almost two in the morning. 

“T have just come from an assembly at the Countess Helfeld’s. We 
had music, and our mutual friend begins to be the lion of the season. 
We met for the first time outside my house. Henceforth, this will 
oftener happen, for he has persuaded me to attend theatres and concerts, 
now and then. The duke is soon to give a masked ball, and Hubert has 
engaged that I shall take a part. Is not this droll? I begin to believe 
that he can doall he undertakes. What mask I shall choose is a question 
of the future, but I am already deep in thought over its solution. 

“How often I thank you from my full heart for having sent me this 
man, whom I may ask to be my friend. He is in every way capable ot 
bringing a fresh current into my life—of teaching me to think and to 
work. His intellect compels my admiration. I believe that from the 
first we saw each other only with the intellectual eye—he certainly never 
knows what dress I wear, or how I arrange my hair ; and I could scarce 
tell you whether he is handsome or homely. 

“When he returns to M., how we will triumph over those unbelievers 
who doubt the possibility of pure friendship between man and woman! 
We are neither old nor hideous, and there is still nothing more beautiful 
and at the same time nothing more safe than our hours of association— 
it is a simple, intellectual satisfaction ; common interests unite us. Un- 
constrainedly, as the humour of the moment impels us, we speak of this 
or the other theme which occupies our thoughts. 

“ Sometimes, indeed, I quarrel with him, when with remorseless hands 
he lays hold of my secretly cherished beliefs and illusions—illuminates 
the sweet twilight of my dreamings with the torch of that clear intellect, 
and combats that dim idealism, as he calls it, to which in the world of 
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work he will allow no fencing-ground. With firm hands he keeps down 
this over-mastering, far-soaring fancy, which would grasp after the stars 
—he guides it in appointed orbits—these ignis fatui he will not 
tolerate. You see he is in the best way to fulfil the task of a ‘ judicious 
friend.’ 

“‘ My present studies are just the preparation for a future correspond- 
ence with my teacher, in prospect of which I am infinitely happy. Then 
every vestige of sorrow and unrest will be stilled in me, for I shall have 
what I must have—work. There are a thousand things of which we 
can speak with the pen in a more unembarrassed and exhaustive manner 
than eye to eye, where we are so much more easily abstracted or diverted, 
and do not feel so much freedom. I shall address my letters to his 
wife, for I have made up my mind that she shall, if she wishes, read 
every word. 

“T cannot help thinking of her very often. She is either very cold, 
or her love to him is boundless, else she could not so cheerfully, and 
apparently without anxiety, know that he is on terms of such friendly 
intercourse with strangers. 

“**Why did she not accompany you?’ I once asked him. 

“*¢She did not wish to disturb me,’ was the answer. 

“‘Can a beloved wife really disturb a husband? That I would only 
too gladly know! I wish you could throw just one glance into my 
boudoir at those hours when Hubert is with us. It seems to have been 
created for a reading-room—that little nook with the flower-stand by 
the window, with the Venus de Milo in its niche, the Claude Lorraine 
on one side, the Salvator Rosa on the other, my writing-table with all 
its dear sketched sheets, photographs, drawings, and ornaments out of 
sunny days, and that magnificent head of woe, that antique mater 
dolorosa—Niobe. 

*“* Then there is, as you know, my dream-corner, with its chaise longue 
and the mosaic table, whose top I brought from Florence, and the low 
seat by the hearth. The light of the great lamp is softened by a charm- 
ing shade upon which is a view of Venice. Upon the table you would 
find the well-known marble vase with its sculptured doves ; in summer 
and autumn I fill it with flowers—now, at least, with ivy and prickly 
laurel. 

“Miss Jenny with her crochet sits throned at my side, I in the chaise 
longue, Hubert on the left in an arm-chair. In the midst of the most 
beautiful passage, our faithful companion, punctual to a minute, leaves 
us with her wonted solemnity, noiselessly to prepare the tea in an adjoin- 
ing room. When this drink of the gods is ready, our friend must needs 
leave a sentence unfinished—she waits for no pause, but appears upon 
the threshold, tall and erect as a threatening divinity, and cries: ‘Tea 
is ready.’ 

“ And we obey her summons—we rise, and take tea together ; and 
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after this we go to the piano. My companion, under the pretence that 
music sounds better at a distance, employs this opportunity to take a 
nap by the stove. But, as she will not recline in this slumber, she falls 
a dozen times over on one side, and if I had not sometimes nursed her in 
illness, and seen her lying in bed, I might believe that she passed the 
nights in an upright position. 

“‘ She must sometimes have along nap, for in our music we forget the 
time, and not seldom, after one or another piece of music, we get to 
talking, and the stream drives us irresistibly on and on, until the voice 
of the little table-clock—strange I never hear it—alarms our friend. 
At midnight we separate, and I confess that at parting | place my hand 
in his with a joyful feeling, for I know that these hours, so profitable to 
me, will return. For some three months his work will detain him here. 

“ Does he love his wife? I often gaze at him with this secret ques- 
tion, while he reads, but his face gives no answer. It appears almost 
melancholy in the shadow of the dark hair when he casts down his eyes. 
Forehead and nose are strikingly noble—the brows dark and heavy and 
in beautifully arched lines. When he looks up, it is as if a full, calm 
flood of light was poured over all around. How often have I blushed 
under this deep, radiant glance as it so unexpectedly met mine! Do 
you know how you all, in the pension, used to love to tease me on 
account of my quick blushes ? 

“ Hubert’s hands are well cared for, and of that only beauty which I 
love—slender and vigorous—it is a hand for which I have only one 
designation—it looks aristocratic—the handwriting is also aristocratic. 
The possessor of such a hand is perhaps austere, exclusive, passionate, 
but certainly magnanimous to the finest fibre, and noble in every 
thought. 

“See, now I have talked myself weary, my eyes have grown heavy. 
Good night! It has done me so much good to talk with you. In the 
spring I shall certainly come to see you—then I will tell you more, and 
I hope also bring you the long and interesting letters I shall mean- 
time receive from a certain person who calls himself Felix Hubert, and 
we will read them together. I embrace you, true heart. 

“ADA.” 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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FROM A DETECTIVE’S NOTE-BOOK, 
II. 


HE shadow was not the shadow of William Hawthorn. At the 

very first glance that was demonstrated to a certainty. Perplexed 

and bewildered, feeling that the next moment might reveal I knew not 

what, I awaited with breathless anxiety the further movements of the 
intruder. 

Again there was a slight pause; then a wavering; then the shadow 
disappeared. The figure had turned round again, bringing the light to 
the front : the shadow must of necessity be cast in the background. 

Another moment and the door was gently pushed open; disclosing the 
form of Mrs. Cashal. 

It was one of the most astonished moments of my life. In the first 
glance I could not believe my eyesight; I felt as if my nerves had 
deserted me. A consciousness of failure ; a sense of remorse at having 
mentally fixed the crime so firmly upon the wrong head; the certainty 
of a mystery ten times augmented, that I could neither fathom nor just 
yet contemplate, crept over me. All these thoughts rushed through my 
brain, with the force of a spring tide ; and in that early moment of dis- 
covery I threw myself back in my chair in utter amazement. 

But I quickly rallied. Another instant found me at my post, anxious 
to lose not the slightest movement on the part of this strange visitor. 

Her form stood in the doorway. The lamp—a small silver lamp that 
threw a bright light—cast its gleam upon her features: her eyes seemed 
fixed upon me, as if apparently she knew that I was watching her. The 
blinds were up, and as she noted the unusual fact, I thought she started : 
but this might have been fancy. Her raven black hair was bound round ° 
her head in massive coils ; she was clothed in a long white dressing- 
gown, hastily thrown on, no doubt, before leaving her room. 

I took up a powerful glass, the more closely to watch her movements. 
Her eyes, having perceived the drawn-up blinds, seemed to come straight 
out to the opposite house, as if to discover whether I was looking on. 
For a second she appeared to hesitate: then advanced to the windows 
and deliberately pulled down the blinds, one after the other. 

After that there was nothing to watch but a shadow. It disappeared 
from the one window and reappeared on the other: the shadow of a 
form bending over the desk where I knew the bag of sovereigns had 
been placed: The reflection of an arm was cast upon the white blind, 
and even in shadow might be traced the beauty of its outline. It was 
raised almost with the same action that I had seen in the women with 
their tambourines, under the blue skies of Italy: and then all shadow 
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disappeared. Nothing was to be seen but the white holland blinds, still 
lighted up by the small bright lamp. A few moments more and the 
light disappeared : the door had again closed and shut in the darkness ; 
the room was deserted. The strange visitor had accomplished her 
task. 

But how, and for what purpose ? 

I now sat down to recover, if possible, a steady frame of mind ; to 
endeavour to think out some motive for this, her inexplicable conduct. 
In the first place it was clear that I had been altogether mistaken in my 
first suspicions, The signs of guilt I had thought to detect in William 
Hawthorn must lie in my own imagination, or refer to something in his 
life quite separate and apart from this. It was grievous and vexing. 
But for Mr. Cashal’s strong faith in his nephew, suspicions might have 
risen against the latter that years would not have seen effaced: and I felt 
doubly thankful for the reticence and caution necessity had compelled 
me to observe. 

But the mystery was now greater than any I had thought to encounter : 
and to clear up and explain it to Mr. Cashal would be a matter involving 
pain and delicacy. It would be prudent not to speak until some further 
knowledge of the case had been gained. 

Think it out in all its bearings, it was impossible to gather a motive for 
Mrs. Cashal’s conduct. Was she in want of money? Had she got into 
debt unknown to her husband, and feared to tell him? To all appear- 
ances there seemed no lack of funds in the house. His salary must be 
considerable. They had no children, and they lived free of rent and 
taxes. He was an indulgent husband, ready to gratify her smallest wish. 
And, to do her justice, she was the very antipodes of a vain and foolish 
woman, or one unnaturally fond of dress and display. Mrs. Cashal was 
not a woman of this description; yet that she must want money for 
some secret purpose seemed as evident as the strange and difficult and 
unwise mode she had adopted of supplying herself. 

And yet—how earnestly had she begged me to use all possible means 
of discovering the delinquent, and how sincere her earnestness had 
appeared! Was it possible to doubt her good faith? Could she have 
held so much confidence in her own powers as to believe herself capable 
of defeating all investigation? It was a dark enigma—looking at it from 
all points : as dark as the night in which it was being thought out : and 
for the present must await further explanation. 

The next morning I called on Mr. Cashal, and saw him in his own 
private room. He looked white and anxious; and, as I entered, his 
face grew a shade yet paler. He dreaded the disclosure. 

“Well, Mr. Greenhill!” he exclaimed, his voice nervous, as he halt 
sank into his round chair. , 

“Well, sir,” I returned. ‘‘ We have gained a step in the right direction. 
The money was gone when you came in this morning ? ” 
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“Tt was. You know who took it ?” 

“‘ T cannot say positively.” (I thought I might venture to assert this, 
not having actually seen Mrs. Cashal commit the deed). “ At least I 
know who did zof take it.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, sir, for once I have been mistaken in my suspicions. Mr. 
William Hawthorn is as innocent in the matter as you or I.” 

A profound sigh and an exclamation of thankfulness escaped him. 
Perhaps now he would realize that his suspicions in that quarter, sup- 
pressed and not even admitted to himself, had nevertheless existed. 

“What a load off my mind!” he cried. “ What a trial saved to my 
poor wife! It would have broken her heart, Mr. Greenhill. She is a 
proud woman, and could brook no disgrace in her own family.” 

“‘T am aware of it,” I replied, wondering what in the world he would 
say or do when he came to know what I knew. “I am glad that, so far, 
your mind is set at rest.” 

“And now,” he added, “who is it? You must know. It can only 
be one of the servants—and yet I had thought each so faithful and 
honest. Which of them is it?” 

“Pardon me, sir. As yet I cannot tell you. We must advance 
somewhat further in the matter. The night watches are not yet ended. 
I suppose you have still kept the matter a secret from every one ?” 

“From every one but Mrs. Cashal. To her I tell all things.” 

“Did she know that the bag was left out last night ?” 

“T told her before we went to bed.” 

“ And she knows that it was gone this morning ? ” 

“T have told her that also?” 

“ Did she make any remark ?” 

“Only, as usual, one of consternation and surprise: and a hope that 
you had found out the guilty person.” 

This was very strange. There seemed no way out of the difficulty—- 
no solution to the mystery. 

“‘ T have again a proposal to make,” I remarked. 

“Let me hear it,” replied the manager. 

“‘T want you to-night to put out another bag of sovereigns.” 

“ But,” he cried, with a laugh, “the loss falls upon me. It is no light 
matter to meet these repeated calls upon my purse.” 

“Tt is to be hoped that you will now do it for the last time,” I 
answered. “There is one more suggestion:to be made.” 

“ And that is?” 

“‘ To take down the blinds.” 

“ But I left them drawn up, last night,” he exclaimed. 

“True, sir. And it was the easiest thing in the world for whoever 
came in to draw them down. If taken away altogether that will be 
impossible.” 
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“T see. So you did not, after all, get a view of the thief. How did 
you then ascertain that it was not my nephew ? ” 

“« By the shadow thrown upon the blind. You may rest in peace, sir, 
upon that point.” 

“Very well. Your suggestions shall all be carried out, Mr. Greenhill. 
Perhaps to-morrow will solve the matter, once and for good.” 

I left him. That night I took up my position at the window, and 
waited. Again I heard the neighbouring clocks tell out the hours of 
twelve, one, and two. Almost at the very moment the door had opened 
the previous night, so again did it open this. First the narrow strip 
of light upon the wall : then with less hesitation the door was pushed wide 
open and Mrs. Cashal entered with a quiet, dream-like movement. Her 
eyes were fixed, as it seemed, on vacancy. The glass I took up was so 
powerful that their expression might be seen distinctly, in the glare of 
the small silver lamp she held. She was dressed as on the previous 
visit. 

This time she did not, singularly enough, attempt to draw down the 
blinds, but with a slow, almost unconscious step, advanced to the desk. 
Deliberately she passed her hand over the surface with the movement 
that a blind person might have used in searching for something : and 
when her hand touched the bag of gold it stopped, and grasped it. A 
slight, convulsive paroxysm seemed to seize her whole frame. Raising 
the bag above her head, as if to look through it, the unbuttoned sleeve 
fell back and revealed the beauty of her white arm. 

This done, she carried away the bag, still keeping the same slow, un- 
conscious manner of walking, and the door again shut in nothing but the 
darkness. 

And now the truth flashed upon me. ‘That passing of the hand over 
the desk, as if searching for something she could not see, gave the clue 
to the mystery. Mrs. Cashal committed these robberies in her sleep. 

This fact probably accounted for a strange peculiarity I had remarked 
about her eyes in the days gone by. Excessively large, and dark 
almost to blackness, their prevailing expression was one of languor or 
sleepiness ; such as we picture to ourselves as pertaining to the women 
of the East. No one on a slight acquaintance would have supposed her 
gifted with the energy and ability of mind that she really possessed. 
Only now and then would there come into those eyes a gleam as of a 
blaze of light, that glittered and glowed almost like the fire of an opal. 
I had seen it but twice. It lasted but a moment, and the eyes resumed 
immediately their calm, sleepy condition. The effect was startling, 
striking little short of terror to the heart, as it suggested a possibility of 
unsoundness of mind. But this latter supposition might have been 
quite wrong. 

The second time I had noticed this strange change in the eyes was 
at luncheon, the day after I had been sent for by the bank manager, on 
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the matter in hand. In the act of raising a glass of sherry to my lips, 
happening to turn to her to give attention to a shrewd and sensible re- 
mark relating to the previous night’s division in the House, I found her 
gaze fixed upon her husband with an intensity no pen could describe. 
Her eyes absolutely blazed, and with such startling effect that I put down 
my glass untouched. No other sign of surprise escaped me. It was 
but for a moment : ere her sentence was concluded the glitter had sub- 
sided, evidently unnoticed by the others. 

But to return. 

The truth, I have said—that Mrs. Cashal walked in her sleep—now 
flashed upon my brain. It was surprising that the idea had never struck 
me, but not once had I glanced at such a possibility. It all stood out 
as clear as daylight : and the communication to Mr. Cashal would be 
less painful and difficult than I had anticipated. But there yet remained 
a few points to be explained. 

As in the first place he had refused to believe anything against his 
nephew—and had been proved correct—so now he would be equally 
certain to refuse credence to the story of his wife’s somnambulism, unless 
positive evidence were forthcoming. That, no doubt, would be easily 
obtained, if he did not in a moment of astonishment, or disbelief, or 
regret, reveal the matter to her, and so put an end to the visits. 

I had studied the human mind in this aspect but little. My path in 
life had led me to the analysis of men’s thoughts and motives of action 
during their waking hours: in their sleeping moments, as a rule, they 
were harmless enough. But, years back, I had contracted a close 
intimacy with a medical student. At that time he was walking the 
hospitals, and we often held long conversations, founded on his ex- 
perience, upon the abnormal state of the brain: the extraordinary effect 
of certain drugs thereon : the wonderful freaks accomplished occasionally 
by the mind when body and brain are sleeping. This would frequently 
lead us beyond the subject into the mysteries of psychology, until we 
gradually rose up from one idea to another, and getting beyond the depth 
of mortal men ; hovering as it were upon the border of some discovery 
and revelation pertaining more to the unseen world than to this present 
state ; we would suddenly drop the subject and become silent. 

I could not help wondering whether Mrs. Cashal was at all addicted to 
the habit, then becoming rather general, of taking drugs: whether she 
was suffering from any malady that required the alleviation of pain: or 
whether it was taken—if taken at all—as men take strong drink. This 
certainly would account for the sleepy expression of her eyes, and for 
the white, deadened hue of her complexion. 

The next morning saw me again closeted with Mr. Cashal in his 
private room. I entered it with a feeling of utter repulsion to the task 
that lay before me. He was standing as usual on the hearthrug, his 
face bearing a less troubled expression than it had worn of late. 
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“T hope,” he said, as he shook hands, “ that you are prepared with 
information to the value of at least fifty pounds—the bag has again 
disappeared, Mr. Greenhill.” 

“True, sir; I know it. I saw it go; saw the person who took it. 
And I am prepared to assert that whatever you have lost ; be it gold, 
diamonds, chains, or deeds—no matter what—all will again be restored 
to you, whole and untouched.” 

“What!” he cried. “ Are you in a position to affirm this? Do you 
mean to say that you have already seen the thief and made a compromise 
with him ?” 

“No,” I answered. ‘“ No compromise has been effected ; nor have I 
spoken one word to the person who has taken these things. I do not 
know where they are, or what has become of them ; but in spite of this, 
I believe myself justified in making the assertion.” 

He listened, and seemed to think the lonely night watching and want 
of sleep had slightly turned my brain. 

“ But the things are taken,” he said. “ You can’t deny that.” 

“T don’t attempt to deny it, sir.” 

“ And they have been taken in a secret and mysterious manner.” 

* Very secret ; very mysterious.” 

“When people rob you of money and jewels, it is generally for the 
purpose of making use of what they have taken.” 

“ You have not been robbed, Mr. Cashal.” 

He stared in amazement ; slightly in anger. 

“ But the things have been taken,” he repeated testily, rapping the 
desk with his knuckles. ‘They are gone: stolen.” 

“They have been taken,” I admitted ; “they are gone; but they 
have not been stolen.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Greenhill,” he said, turning himself round in his 
chair, “cease to speak in riddles. This is child’s play. You are 
merely giving me time to prepare for what you have to announce.” 

“ Not at all, sir. But what has to be told is of a somewhat painful 
nature ; and I confess that I would willingly depute the task to some 
one else if it were possible.” 

“Tt is not possible,” he answered. “What you know, I must 
know ; and when once it is spoken there will soon be an end of the 
matter.” 

I hesitated a moment: and then said: “ Do you believe in somnam- 
bulism ?” 

“ You mean sleep-walking ?” 

“Ves.” 

“T am obliged to believe in it. I cannot help myself.” 

“Why obliged, Mr. Cashal ?” 
“ Because I have had experience in it, seen it.” 
“Tn your own family?” 
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“No. Inthat of my wife. What in the world has this to do with 
the matter ?” 

“We are coming to that. Would you mind relating to me a little of 
your experience ?” 

“Some of it,” he replied, “is of a painful nature. Many members 
of my wife’s family have walked in their sleep: it cost one brother 
his life. He walked out of the window, fell from a great height, and 
was picked up lifeless. In his sleep he did the most extraordinary 
things.” 

‘Was it with him entirely natural somnambulism? or was it increased 
by the use of drugs ?” 

“You have it,” he half-whispered. ‘ He had been addicted to opium. 
After death there was a post-mortem, and the doctors agreed that had 
he lived a few months longer he would have lost his reason.” 

“Ts there insanity in the family, sir?” 

“No. But I cannot conceal from myself that there is a very peculiar 
organization of brain ; and it, in part, reconciles me to the one great 
regret of my life—that of going down childless to my grave.” 

“Was Mrs. Cashal at home at the time of the catastrophe ? ” 

“Yes, And knew of his secret opium eating. He was her favourite 
brother, and she did all in her power to save him.” 

“Well, sir, now that we have got so far, can you give a guess as to 
what is coming ?” 

“Not the slightest. I cannot even imagine why you have asked me 
questions that seem so foreign to the subject of our interview.” 

“T wish you could. You say that your wife’s family have walked in 
their sleep: that her brother in that state accomplished strange things. 
Would it not be possible for Mrs. Cashal also to walk in her sleep and 
do extraordinary things ?” 

He started up. “No, no,” he cried, his face turning white as ashes. 
“No, no, don’t tell me that, anything but that.” 

“Tt is true, sir. Mrs. Cashal, and none other, has been your nightly 
visitor.” 

As on a past occasion, so now, he threw himself into his chair and 
covered his face with his hands. It was but for a few moments, but you 
may be sure they were moments of fierce agony. Then he looked up 
again, to outward appearance his ordinary self. Only a subdued tone 
of voice told what was going on within. 

“Tf this be true,” he said, “I must look it in the face boldly and 
steadily, and take measures in accordance.” 

“Tt is quite true,” I replied. “ You shall yourself see with your own 
eyes, so that there may be no longer any possibility of doubt.” 

“T had thought my wife one of the few who did not inherit the 
unfortunate habit,” he said. ‘I have never known her to walk in her 
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“It has perhaps only come on in the last few months. There may be 
a cause for it. You say her brother took opium.” 

Again he started up. ‘You are going too far,” he cried, angrily. 
“‘ Altogether beyond the bounds of probability. I cannot listen to such 
assertions.” 

“Sir,” I returned, firmly, yet in deprecation, “I do not assert. I 
merely suggest. It is my province to do so—and in justice to you it is 
my duty. Who is your chemist ?” 

He mentioned a well-known name. 

“ Then I would advise you to call and ask him the question privately. 
If it is true, you should know it: if it is not true, no possible harm will 
be done. And now, sir, we must advance yet another step in the 
matter.” 

“What is that ?” 

“Mrs. Cashal must have a secret hiding place for the things that she 
has taken, unknown probably even to herself. We must find it out.” 

“‘ How is it to be done?” 

“ By watching and following her. ‘To-night I will take up my station 
inside the house. You must again place a purse of money upon the table, 
telling her that you have done so. It is clear that her sleep-walking is 
influenced by what has passed or been related to her during the day. 
To-night you must go to bed as usual. Should you fall asleep, I will be 
at hand to awaken you at the right moment.” 

It was so agreed. Again I ventured to remind him that he would do 
well to call and see the chemist. He had had time to grow more 
familiar with the idea, and promised to do so forthwith. 

I called in the afternoon to ascertain the result of the interview. It 
was as I had anticipated, at least to some extent. 

Mr. Cashal had seen the chemist and pointedly asked him the ques- 
tion: as to whether he was in the habit of supplying opium to any 
member of his household. 

At first the chemist held back, and seemed reluctant to speak. But 
at length he avowed the truth. For six months past he had supplied 
Mrs. Cashal with the drug in somewhat large quantities. But it was 
not taken upon her own responsibility, or for the pleasure of opium 
eating. It was, on the contrary, given her upon the prescription of 
one of the most celebrated doctors in London, though in larger quan- 
tities than he advised. Mrs. Cashal was suffering from an inward pain- 
ful complaint, that required the use of opium to deaden the paroxysms. 
She had kept it a secret from her husband in order to save him grief 
and anxiety ; but the course, however kind and considerate in motive, 
was not a wise one. The blow had now fallen upon him with treble 
violence. 

“ You see,” he concluded, “ that Mrs. Cashal, far from being to blame, 
comes out of the matter exalted in my estimation. For the sake of 
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sparing me sorrow she has imposed upon herself the most difficult task 
in the world—that of bearing her burden in secret.” 

It was distressing to witness the mental conflict he was evidently 
undergoing. In a few hours his life had completely changed from what 
it had been, and what it never could be again. 

The doctor Mrs. Cashal had consulted was of course unacquainted 
with the peculiar type of her constitution ; otherwise, it was to be sup- 
posed, he would never have recommended the use of opium even in its 
most modified form. She had not disclosed it to him, probably thinking 
it unnecessary. We seldom judge ourselves as we judge others ; or lay 
down parallel rules, or have the same fears, or think similar precautions 
needed. Mrs. Cashal did not know that she walked in her sleep ; until 
now she never had done so ; and she would have repudiated the idea as 
impossible. 

That night I deserted the opposite room for the house itself. At 
eleven o'clock, when the servants had retired and all was safe and still, 
Mr. Cashal came down and let me in. I took up my station at the end 
of the long dark passage, and in silence the minutes slowly crept on. 

About half-past two I heard a very slight sound, and discerned the 
glimmer of a lamp. Looking to the end of the long passage, I saw 
Mrs. Cashal advancing in her long white dressing robe, her eyes fixed on 
vacancy, her walk slow and dream-like. Her figure, thrown out amid the 
surrounding gloom by the glare of the lamp, looked almost unearthly. 
The deathly pallor of her face was increased by the contrast of her mag- 
nificent black hair. So immovable and grand were her features that she 
might have been taken for a marble figure suddenly endued with the 
power of life and action. I pressed myself into the small alcove in the 
passage, and she passed so close that it would have been easy to put out 
a hand to touch her. ‘Two keys were in her grasp, one smaller than the 
other. 

I paused a moment, thinking Mr. Cashal would follow ; but he did not ; 
and upon entering his room I found him fast asleep. Worn out with 
trouble and anxiety, Nature had stepped in with her kind, soothing hand, 
and overpowered his resolve to keep awake. Touching him, he roused 
up with a start. 

“Come,” I whispered. “ Follow quickly, and without sound.” 

In a moment he was wide awake, had put on a capacious dressing-gown 
and slippers ; and we went down the long passage together. 

It was unnecessary to follow Mrs. Cashal into the business room. 
The sole thing to be ascertained was to what secret place she conveyed 
the things when taken. We stood at the end of the long passage, 
motionless. By looking down it was possible to see the landing leading 
to the manager’s room. For a few moments all was dark and still; then 
the light reappeared, and Mrs. Cashal again commenced slowly ascending 
the staircase. We thought she would pass us, but were mistaken. Not 
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into her own room did she convey the articles taken in her unconscious 
state. 

At the end of the corridor, at right angles with it, commenced another 
long passage, and into this she turned, slowly but without hesitation. 
The lower portion of it was shut in by a green baize door, and beyond 
it lay the rooms of Mr. William Hawthorn. 

The door swung noiselessly on its hinges as she passed through. It 
was now evident where the articles were taken to. Without being able to 
fix upon the precise cause, it was plain that we had now a clue to Mr. 
Hawthorn’s signs of embarrassment, which I had mistaken for guilt. The 
explanation, perhaps, was at hand. 

We followed stealthily. ‘The green baize door swung behind us also, 
and we were just in time to see Mrs. Cashal turn into her nephew’s bed- 
room. The door was left wide open. Quietly taking the smaller of the 
two keys, she unlocked a cupboard in the wall, placed there the bag of 
money, and making all fast again, turned away. 

Peeping in cautiously, I could see William Hawthorn, half sitting up 
in bed, the very picture of terror. As his aunt turned, he sank back, 
feigning sleep. He evidently thought her wide awake, and was unable 
to account for these visits. I whispered to Mr. Cashal to regain his 
room as quickly as possible before his wife; to get into bed and to make 
no sign until he saw me inthe morning. He hurried down the passage, 
and I stepped back into the gloom to allow Mrs. Cashal to pass. She 
immediately came out, closed the door in the same quiet manner, and 
returned to her room. Her work was done, and the house was again in 
repose. My work was also over, and I let myself out, the three or 
four spring locks that secured the front door clasping with a quick, safe 
sound. <A policeman happened to be passing at the moment, and turned 
his lantern upon me. Knowing me well, he touched his hat and con- 
tinued his beat. 

The next morning I went round to Mr. Cashal. His face, though less 
anxious than it had been, looked far more troubled. 

“You have now had the promised proof, sir,” I began. ‘‘ There can 
no longer exist any doubt or uncertainty in your mind.” 

“There was none before the proof,” he answered. “ But for dis- 
covering where the things were taken to, I would never have sought it. 
The interview with the chemist put all doubt at an end.” 

“Can you complete the links in the chain?” I asked. “ Assign 
cause to effect? Are you able to tell why at certain times Mrs. Cashal 
acts in this manner? Why she chooses that particular room as her 
hiding-place ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “I can do that. As I told you before, I have 
had some experience in these matters.” 

“T wish, sir, you would give me the benefit of your experience. I 
confess that there are a few points I cannot as yet see my way to.” 
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“Tt is just this, Mr. Greenhill. The opium Mrs. Cashal takes is 
unhinging her mind: it is bringing into activity the abnormal condition 
that with her is hereditary. I believe that were she to continue to take 
it, like her brother, she would be in danger of losing her reason. Her 
sleep-walking is influenced by what she has heard during the day, espe- 
cially by that which makes the most impression upon her. Her anxiety 
to prevent the things from being taken has been the very means of 
causing her to take them. Each time you know I have told her of my 
plans. The first time she ever paid the room a visit, I remember re- 
marking to her that I had left a set of diamonds on the desk, and laugh- 
ingly hoped they might not get stolen. These ideas would be repro- 
duced in her sleep, and cause her to act in this manner and secure them 
for safety.” 

“ And why, of all places, should she take these things into Mr. 
William Hawthorn’s room ? ” 

“That is easily explained, too, I think. Before he came to us that 
room was Mrs. Cashal’s own private room, just as much as this is mine. 
It had been her boudoir for years. But when he came to us no other 
room could well be allotted to him, and without hesitation she gave it 
up. I can clearly trace the connecting link here. A¢customed as she 
had been to the room, it would probably be chosen by her, above all 
other rooms, in her state of sleeping consciousness.” 

“ And Mr. William Hawthorn knows of the visits, and cannot explain 
them,” I said. ‘Hence his embarrassment. You see, sir, I had, after 
all, some cause for my suspicions.” 

“ Do you think that? ‘Then we will have him up.” 

He rang the bell, and in a few moments William Hawthorn was 
closeted with us. He looked pale and distraught, and started upon 
catching sight of me. 

“William,” said his uncle, going up to him in a kindly manner, and 
placing a chair for him, so that we formed a sort of triangle: “I have 
sent for you upon a matter of which Mr. Greenhill thinks you are not 
altogether ignorant. Do you happen to know that your room is occa- 
sionally visited at night ?” 

He turned white and cold, and got up from his seat, painfully agitated. 
“Yes,” he cried, his voice almost inaudible ; “I do know it. I have 
known it for some time. The knowledge is killing me. The feeling 
that my aunt K 

“Stop, stop,” interrupted Mr. Cashal, still more kindly. “Sit down 
again, William. Don’t agitate yourself; there is no necessity for it. 
Whatever mystery has existed is now satisfactorily cleared away. Of 
course you did not know that things were being stolen out of this room 
in an apparently: 2 ; 

“ But I did, sir,” he interrupted in his turn. “ And there has lain my 
great trouble.” 
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“ How did you find it out ?” asked the manager, no little surprised. 

“T one night accidentally overheard a few words between you and 
my aunt—almost at the very beginning. I heard her wondering who 
the thief could be. It was not much, but quite enough to tell me what 
was going on.” 

“And so you thought——? ” 

“What could I think? I saw my aunt deliberately bring the things 
to my room and lock them up, time after time. I had heard her wonder 
who the culprit was. Her motive for taking them was altogether incom- 
prehensible to me. But the feeling that it was my own aunt, from whom 
I had received such kindness, and whom I had thought so good, has 
almost crushed the life out of me.” 

“ You should have come to me, William, and told me all this.” 

“Uncle, I could not. In the night I have once or twice made the 
resolution of disclosing to you what I knew, but morning light has alto- 
gether robbed me of the power. It seemed nothing less than informing 
against my aunt, who has been more than a mother to me. But lately I 
felt that either it must end, or I must leave you.” 

“‘ And so you supposed that she took these things consciously ?” 

‘* What else could I dream of ?” 

“Did it never occur to you that she did this in her sleep ? ” 

“ Never for a moment.” 

“Could you not tell by her expression that she was not awake ?” 

“T have never dared glance at her face, lest she should see me. Only 
when her back was turned did I venture sometimes to look up.” 

“‘ Have you never heard that some members of her family have been 
given to sleep-walking ?” 

“T never knew it. The fact, if it exists, has been carefully kept from 
me.” 

“Well, William, let this distress you no longer,” concluded Mr. 
Cashal. “ Your aunt has taken these things in her sleep, perfectly un- 
conscious of what she was doing. They are all safe. But I must take 
measures to prevent the continuance of a practice so dangerous to her 
own person. My boy,” he added, in a tone of emotion, “ from what I 
can gather, I fear that we may not long have her amongst us at all.” 

Mr. Hawthorn took in the sense of the words, and to prevent our 
witnessing a burst of tears, hastily left the room. The mental and 
nervous strain of the last few months had thoroughly unhinged him. 

Mr. Cashal’s task now lay with his wife. He would have to tell her 
all, and take precautions against a repetition of these night walks. My 
work was over; everything that had disappeared was recovered ; the 
mystery was at an end. I gave up the lodging over the way, to the no 
small relief, as I could plainly see, of the confused and disturbed 
landlady. 


* * * * * * * 
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Nearly twelve months after this I was passing the bank one morning, 
just as Mr. Cashal happened to come out of his privatedoor. He caught 
hold of me, and drew me into his room. 

He was much changed. His brown hair had become perfectly white, 
and in looks he was aged at least ten years. A deep band was upon 
his hat. 

“You have heard of my trouble, of course,” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered, knowing he referred to the death of his wife. 
“You had my earnest sympathy, sir.” 

“Thank you. But, Mr. Greenhill, though I shall never get over the 
loss, I can but see how wisely all has been ordained. It was a painful 
task to tell my wife that she herself had been the cause of all the mystery 
and confusion, but it affected her less than I had anticipated. From 
that moment she never again touched opium. I called upon the doctor 
she had consulted, only to hear that she was suffering from an incurable 
malady. My wife herself knew it. Most mercifully she was spared 
much of the pain that generally accompanies it. It is now two months 
since the end.” 

“Ts Mr. William Hawthorn still with you ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. He will never leave me. I could not get on without him, 
at home and in the counting-house. He is wonderfully intelligent and 
clear-sighted. I believe that he will some day succeed me—perhaps in 
time become a partner.” 

I was very glad to hear it. Mr. Cashal and I went out together, 
talking over the old affair as we walked. His manner and tones were 
those of one whose zv/erest in life is for the most part over. Nothing 
again would very materially affect him. But William Hawthorn was the 
one bright spot that he could still cling to. 


- And in the course of years William Hawthorn’s fortunes rose step by 
step, and he is now one of our London bankers. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


BELIEVE that in the lives of all men, however commonplace 
there are incidents which, if properly narrated, would prove more 
entertaining to the thoughtful portion of mankind than the gilded 
unrealities of romance. This brief episode is one that occurred in my 
own life. 

In the summer of 18—, I, Henry Linville, having worked hard to 
pass all the necessary grades in medicine, including my physician’s 
diploma, needed some rest before starting in life. It was decided that 
I should go ona visit to my father’s brother, Lawyer Linville, who had 
acquired much wealth, and resided, during his many years’ practice 
in the country. His wife had been a Miss Rebecca Peyton. They 
had no children, but had adopted a niece of Mrs. Linville. 

My uncle met me at the station near his country house. He and I 
had not seen each other for years. Bidding his servant take charge of 
my luggage, he put his arm within mine, and we walked on asking and 
answering questions. Five minutes brought us in view of the house, a 
handsome red-brick building, with a beautiful lawn sloping down from 
it, and trees and grounds around. Mr. Linville told me that a young 
fellow of the name of Sevyer, a law student, and the son of an old 
friend, was staying with them. 

Mrs. Linville, a fine, portly woman, came forward to greet us, with 
her niece, Julia Peyton. They introduced the young lady and myself 
to each other as “cousins,” which nearly made me laugh. Very nice 
looking she was; the features pretty, the hair very peculiar, not so 
dark as the lightest chestnut, not soripe as the ripest wheat. Her eyes 
were peculiar too, of a dark and brilliant grey. 

Sevyer, the law student, was a highly intellectual man, to judge by 
his fine head and fine features; but in manner he was awkward and 
retiring, as if unused to society. I had not the experience then that I 
have acquired since, or I might have known that this shy and timid 
manner often accompanies the highest order of mental intellect— 
genius. 

Shyness of manner, however, could not be charged on Miss Peyton. 
On the contrary, though perfectly modest and well-bred, there was so 
complete a self-possession in her manner, that for a young lady it was 
rather remarkable. She talked to me with the most perfect ease, in a 
gracious way that savoured of condescension. 

At least, so it struck me. Never having chosen to be patronized by 
even a pretty woman, and not choosing it now, I said to myself ten 
times during the evening that I did not like Miss Peyton, and never 
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should or would like her. Alas for our wise resolutions! that night I 
dreamed of her face all night long. 

The summer morning and the summer sunshine—and perhaps habit 
also—aroused me early. Getting down stairs and out of doors, who 
should be standing against one of the white pillars of the balcony, but 
Sevyer, his eyes gazing out vacantly across the lawn. For all I cared, 
he was as welcome to be there as are flowers in May ; but my appear- 
ance seemed curiously to disconcert him. He woke out of his reverie 
with a start, and seemed as if he would have liked to disappear alto- 
gether. 

I held out my hand. 

“Tt seems, Mr. Sevyer, that I am not alone in the habit of early 
rising.” 

“No. That is to say, I—I am not in the habit of getting up as 
early as this.” 

“You are not well!” I exclaimed, for the man looked as pale as 
death. 

“Oh no! nothing of the kind,” he replied. “I passed rather a 
restless night, and got up, but the air has refreshed me wonderfully. 
What do you say toa walk? It will be a good while before breakfast 
is ready.” 

Willing enough was I: glad of a companion. ‘“ Mind you get all 
the air and exercise you can, Henry,” my mother had said to me 
Strolling across the lawn through the gate, we turned into the open 
country on the left, the town lying the other way. Even at this dis- 
tance of time, the impression made upon me by Sevyer’s conversation 
is as vivid as if it had been spoken yesterday. The wideness and 
accuracy of his information, no less than the brilliancy of his ideas, 
astounded me. I was considered, to use the conventional term, “ well 
read;” but here was a man who seemed familiar with everything. 
He even spoke of the: technicalities of my own profession in a manner 
that would have brought no discredit upon one who had graduated in 
it. I could not refrain from expressing my wonder at the extent and 
variety of his acquirements, but he made lightof them. All his reserve 
had worn off ; he was brimful of life and gaiety. 

“ My dear fellow,” said he, “what little I know has cost me no 
labour. It all lies ina knack. There are three classes of readers in 
the world. First, the laborious, plodding fellows who acquire know- 
ledge pretty much as the homceopathists administer medicine, in infini- 
tesimal doses. Then the skimmers, principally people of fashion, who 
read the reviews of all the new works in order to be able to talk about 
them. Lastly, there is a third class, who, by a species of mental chemistry, 
extract the essence of a volume before ordinary readers have finished 
the first half dozen chapters. Without being egotistical, allow me to 
say that it is to this last class that I belong. I cannot explain the 
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process, but I know that I have often finished and mastered books in 
half a day that I have seen other people at a week.” 

He had hardly ceased speaking when we heard the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs, and a lady, mounted on a powerful steed, passed by us at 
full speed. It was Miss Peyton. A silvery peal of laughter came 
ringing from the fair equestrienne as she slightly greeted us: the next 
moment she had turned the corner and was out of sight. 

She had all but run over me, for we were in the middle of the road: 
I laughed as I said so to Sevyer. He made no answer, and I looked 
at him. His countenance had entirely changed. The flash of joyous 
animation which but a moment before illumined his fine features had 
given place to the thoughtful shyness they wore on the previous 
evening. I would not annoy him by seeming to take cognizance of 
the alteration. 

“‘ Miss Peyton seems to be unattended, Sevyer.” 

** So she is.” 

“‘ But does she do this thing regularly?” 

“There is no regularity in her or her habits,” rejoined Sevyer. 
“She may ride out every morning before breakfast for a week, and 
then not mount a horse again for a month.” 

‘Probably she affects eccentricity.” 

“She is eccentric without being affected.” 

“But ought Mr. and Mrs. Linville to allow her to go out 
unattended ?” 

“She chooses to do it, and they indulge her in everything. There’s 
no real danger: the horse is a safe one, and the neighbourhood also. 
Suppose we go back ?” 

He did not like speaking on the subject; I saw that; and we 
retraced our steps almost in silence. Shyer than ever seemed Sevyer. 
I began to think him a queer young man. 

When we got to the breakfast table Miss Peyton was there ; her 
dress changed, her face fresh as a rose, as she shook hands with me. 

“You must find this riding out before breakfast very lonely, Miss 
Peyton.” 

“T did at first,” she answered. “ I’ve got used to it now.” 

‘“‘T wish you would let me ride with you while I amhere. My uncle 
can find me a horse, I daresay.” 

I looked at him as I spoke, but he was busy with his egg, and took 
no notice. 

“ Agreed,” said Miss Peyton. “You shall come with me, Mr. 
Henry Linville, if you will make yourself amusing and agreeable.” 

“T’ll try and do it. When shall we begin? To-morrow?” 

“To-morrow. We must start at six, mind.” 

Did she mean it? ‘I'll be ready at five, Miss Peyton.” 

“Now look here,” said my uncle. “ You'll neither of you go at 
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that hour. Why, you would gallop ten or fifteen miles before breakfast. 
It won’t do: you’d both be sick.” 

** Old Galloway would kill us with medicine if we were, uncle,”’ she 
said, laughing. ‘Do you remember last autumn—his telling me I 
should not live the week out? He prophesied—oh, I don’t know what 
ill things he did not prophesy of me for the future.” 

“Dr. Galloway is a very kind and skilful man, Julia,” interposed 
Mrs. Linville, more gravely than the case seemed to warrant. 

“He is a great croaker, though, with it, aunt. I told him so. Fancy 
his saying what he did of me!” 

“‘What did he say of you, Miss Peyton?” I asked—and I saw 
Sevyer at the same moment glance curiously at her from his shyly lifted 
eyes. 

“What did he say, Mr. Henry Linville? Why, because I had a 
slight pain in my side one day, he declared I had got disease of the 
heart.” 

The words thrilled through me. Disease of the heart! Surely 
no! Not with those fresh, bright looks. 

“He sends me bottles full of mixtures, and expects me to take 
them,” she continued, in a much aggrieved, but half laughing tone. 

“ Of course you follow his advice ?” 

‘“‘Of course I do not,” retorted she. ‘‘I have never tasted his pre- 
parations, nor do I intend to—pompous old fellow! I shall get you, 
Mr. Linville, to analyze them some day,” she continued laughingly, 
“that we may see what rubbish they are composed of.” 

“Really you must not pay any attention to what she says,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Linville to me. “Dr. Galloway is a most deserving man, 
and an exceedingly skilful physician. He takes the greatest interest in 
Julia, although I think he “as exaggerated the importance of her 
malady ; principally, however, I believe, from the praiseworthy motive 
of inducing her to be more careful of her health than she is inclined 
to be.” 

After breakfast Miss Peyton and I sat out on the balcony and talked 
till noon ; and then after lunch till evening. The weather was in- 
tensely hot, a kind of white damp mist lying on the earth. It was an 
intensely pleasant day to me; that’s all I know about it. 

Sevyer did not disturb us : we never saw him again until tea-time— 
and then he looked white and haggard. I enquired what was the 
matter. But the question seemed to annoy him, for an expression of 
pain crossed his countenance when he answered—“ Nothing.” So I 
thought I’d let him alone for the future. 

I rode out with Miss Peyton on the following morning, and the next, 
and the next. Slowly, but surely, the toils were being drawn about 
me. The naive originality of her manner, its charming mixture of 
brusqueness and sweetness, the witching wonder of her changing face, 
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which haunted me continually, even in sleep, all did their several parts 
And the result was my complete enthralment. I loved the girl 
utterly. 

August, rich in the profusion of her luxuriant charms, ripened gradually 
into the mellower loveliness of September, and yet I had not gone. 
To tear myself from Julia Peyton seemed like tearing asunder my 
life. The time wasted went for nothing ; my profession I did not think 
of, and I stayed on. Was it some instinct kept me ? 

The days flew by. October, clad in a luminous haze, came stealing 
over the hills, kissing the green leaves into gold and crimson, and 
still I lingered. Lingered where my heart was. But the end was to 
come. 

It was a beautiful afternoon towards the middle of the month. Miss 
Peyton and I rode out together towards the town, to meet my uncle 
and Sevyer, who had gone over that day to attend court. 

As‘ our horses ambled slowly along the winding road, I thought I 
had never beheld a lovelier scene. The sun, shrouded in autumnal 
mists, shed a softened radiance, which seemed in exact keeping with 
the solemn stillness of nature. The scarlet leaves of autumn fluttered 
down in the balmy air, the sky was blue and beautiful ; and I—I was 
strangely happy. 

But, as the sun declined in the western sky, I remembered it was 
probably the last time she and I would pass that way together—for I 
was really going away at last. In two days’ time the house was to be 
rid of me—and she would no longer be in my covetous sight. 

“Mr. Linville, you must accompany me to the Hawksnest on 
Wednesday,” she suddenly said, breaking the silence. “ You know I 
have often promised to take you to see it. It commands the very 
finest view we have in the county.” 

“ Ah—I would only be too happy to accompany you, Miss Peyton. 
But—on that day, the day after to-morrow, I am leaving.” 

“ Really /” she exclaimed. And the beautiful eyes were turned on 
me with an expression of the most mournful interest. 

“Yes, I ought to have gone some time since. But have been 
detained ; I scarcely know how.” 

“‘T am very sorry!” she said: “we have had such a pleasant time 
together. You will return soon, will you not?” 

There was a faint quaver in the voice, or else I fancied it. Her face 
was turned away. 

“That depends upon you, Miss Peyton,” I said, wishing I could 
speak with less agitation. “ Upon your answer to a certain question 
that I am going to ask you.” 

*‘ A question to me! Let me hear it. Yonder comes my uncle’s 
carriage.” 

Sure enough, just turning the corner of the road in the distance, was 
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the open carriage with its pair of greys, a strange gentleman sitting in 
front with my uncle, Charles Sevyer and the groom behind. What I 
had to say must be said quickly. 

We were riding side by side, close together. Taking her unresisting 
hand, I told her how I loved her, how it had grown upon me, until my 
eyery hope in life was wrapped up in that short sentence, which I pro- 
nounced in an agony of hope and fear. 

“ Julia, will you be my wife ?” 

For a moment her hand trembled, and she did not speak. The 
words when they came were low, the voice very sweet. 

“Mr. Henry Linville, have you thought this matter well over—have 
you considered it as it deserves to be? I i 

All in a moment her hand was withdrawn from mine with a spas- 
modic jerk, and pressed to her left side. She gave a sharp cry, and 
reeled in her saddle. Springing from my horse I caught her just as 
she was falling. The carriage was up with us, almost immediately, 
and stopped. ‘They all got out, except the groom, who stret ched over 
to take the reins. 

“This is Dr. Galloway, Henry,” said my uncle, hastily introducing 
the stranger—and a thought struck me that he was striving for 
calmness—he, not the doctor. “ Has Julia fainted ?” 

“TJ fear so. I cannot think what can have " 

Dr. Galloway pushed me aside. He felt her pulse, placed his hand 
above the region of her heart, gazed long and stedfastly into her eyes. 
I, supporting her still, felta dreadful fear, and waited for the physician’s 
verdict. ; 

It came at last: That horrible, dull, professional monotone, which 
struck upon my brain like some great weight of lead. 

“She is dead. Dead of heart disease!” 

Was Sevyer dying too? He gave a wild scream, and fell to the 
ground insensible. I knew his secret then—he had loved her. 

All the rest seems like adream. I remember reaching the house in 
the carriage, holding Aer in my arms; I remember the confusion when 
we got there. Sevyer was himself again; Mrs. Linville sobbed 
bitterly; Dr. Galloway told us it was only what he had looked for. 
After that, I had a long illness ; and seem to remember nothing clearly 
until I was getting better in my own bed at home, attended by my 
mother. 

I am grey-headed now, and in the course of nature cannot have 
many years to live, but were they to be doubled, I would willingly give 
them all to have an answer to the one question that rarely leaves my 
mind, 

“Did she love me ?” 
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